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THESE STORIES 



ARE 



AFFECTIONATELY DEDICATED. 



A LITTLE LETTER TO LITTLE FOLKS, 

WHICH I HOPE THEY WILL READ. 



My dear Children,— 

I know that there would 
be no use in my writing a preface for you, for 
children, as a rule, are not fond of such things. 
They are generally in far too great a hurry to 
see what the story is about, even to give so 
much as a look at a preface or introduction. But 
letters are different; most people like to have 
letters, from great -grandmothers, who have to 
put on two pairs of spectacles to see them, down 
to babies, who can do nothing better with them 
than tear them to pieces. Therefore I write you 
one, which I hope you will take the trouble to 
read, for it is to tell you something you may like 
to know. 

Most little boys and girls, I believe, prefer 
true stories, about real people, and things that 
have really happened, to those that ax^ ^-s^ 
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made-up ones, about sham people, and things 
that never did, will, or could happen. I know 
I did long ago, when I was a little girl. The 
very first- question I asked when any one offered 
to tell me a story was, ' Is it true ? ' And many 
little boys and girls do just the same, ,and if they 
don't say it, I am sure they all think it 

Well, then, these stories that I should like 
you to read are really quite true ones, and are 
all about deai" pet animals that I have known 
and dearly loved, or else little accounts of those 
that have belonged to friends of mine, and a few 
besides, which, though not exactly to be called 
pets, are interesting on account of their curious 
ways and habits. 

Hoping that you will take as much pleasure 
in reading about these animals as I have taken 
in writing of them, 

I remain, yours affectionately, 

THE AUTHORESS. 



-. _ .^. 
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THE STORY OF AN EEFIT. 




HERE never 
were such people 
as we were for 
pets. Chickens, 

- donkeys, monkeys, 
ponies, rabbits, 
lambs, deer, and 
birds of every tame- 
ablekind,all shared 

- our affections, until 
'some untimely 
^ chance or accident, 
'^that always seems 

to be lying in wait 
for any animal one 
particularly values, put an end to our favourites, 
when great would be the lamentations and mourn- 
ing thereat. 
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But of all the pets that ever were seen, I am 
certain there never was any more engaging, love- 
able, and beautiful than our Eefit Not that that 
was his real name, but only a pet one which we 
gave him, on account of the elflike ways he had 
with him, — Eefit, I believe, being the name for a 
species of fairy; though I am afraid the little 
people who, I hope, will read my story will 
hardly be likely to find the word in the dic- 
tionary. His real name — and a very long one it 
is for such a tiny animal, for he was only sixteen 
inches from the tip of his tumed-up nose to the 
end of his long tail — is Maholi Galigo ; and he 
has lots of brothers and sisters, and uncles and 
aunts, who live amongst the trees on the border 
of the Limpopo, a river in Africa ; and our little 
pet had to travel a great, great many milef to 
the town where a friend of ours bought him of 
a black man. A little sister came with him in 
the same basket, but she was so dreadfully un- 
happy at being brought away from the pretty 
trees whidi had always been her home, that she 
pined away and died. 

But her brother did not mind it so much. He 
soon got quite used to his new life, and was 
always perfectly healthy and well. For some 
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months he lived with our friend at his quarters 
in the town. But though he was accustomed 
to see him every day, and also other people who 
went in and out of the room where he was tied 
up by a long string, he never grew tame. He 
was quite contented and happy as long as he 
was left alone, but directly any one went near 
him he would hide himself away in a minute, 
behind or under anything he could find, his 
favourite place of all being up the sleeve of one 
of his master's coats, which often hung within 
reach. 

At last our friend, being quite out of patience 
at finding that he got no tamer, offered to send 
him to us ; and as we were only too delighted to 
get him, for we had never had any pet like him 
before, so rare and interesting, he very soon 
arrived in a basket He seemed dreadfully wild 
and frightened, and the first thing he did when 
the basket was opened was to take a tremen- 
dous leap on to the highest thing in the room, 
which happened to be a tall cupboard; and 
there he sat, looking defiantly about him, and 
resisting all our attempts to make friends with 
him. 

He came to us merely on a v\^\\. l^t "^ <vccsr:\ 
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but after he had been with us a little while, we 
had got so fond of him that it was quite im- 
possible to let him go again, so he became 
virtually our own. 

I must here mention another name which our 
Eefit goes by besides Maholi. He is often called 
a Night Ape, and this name is given him for 
a very funny reason. For instead of going 
quietly to bed, like good little boys and girls, 
every night, the Eefit does nothing of the kind. 
He has a good long sleep all day, and then, as 
soon as he finds out, by opening one eye ever 
so little, that it is getting dark, up he jumps quite 
briskly, and begins all sorts of games. 

If he is not tied up, he amuses himself by 
taking flying leaps across the room from one 
piece of furniture to another; and in hunting 
about, in all the comers and places where he 
thinks they are likely to be, for spiders and 
other insects, which he is very fond of; and also 
in peeping into and knocking over everything 
that is not too heavy for him to move. And if 
he is tied up, which we found was the only thing 
to be done, he moves about incessantly all night 
long as far as his string will allow him; which 
might all be very fine fun for the Eefit, but was 
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not so pleasant for those who were trying to go 
to sleep in the same room with him. And he 
was so precious that we could not bear to banish 
him, so he was allowed to make the top of the 
tall cupboard, which he had taken a fancy to, 
his home for good. 

But as it was really hard to be continually 
startled out of our sleep by his sudden bounces 
on to the floor and up again, and to any piece 
of furniture he could reach, I determined to 
cure him, if possible, of such bad habits, anjd 
teach him to take his proper rest at night, as a 
well-conducted animal should do. By constantly 
talking to and petting him, I got him quite tame 
after a bit, and he would come when I called, 
and sit on my shoulder, and let me carry him 
about everywhere. So, with a little coaxing, and 
by feeding him always in the day-time, never 
allowing him anything at night, I soon got him 
to change his natural habits, and stay awake 
all day ; so, of course, when night came he was 
quite tired out, and was obliged to go to sleep. 

The Eefit certainly had his likes and dislikes, 
as the rest of us have. To me he seemed to 
take a great fancy directly he got settled down 
in his new home, and to others in the Kow^^Va. 
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was also tolerably amiable ; he would take things 
from them, and would put up his head, in a 
funny little affected way he had, to have his 
face scratched. 

But directly he caught sight of his old master 
he got very angry. He would raise his tail, 
and make a sort of noise like spitting at him, 
and his eyes, which were very large, round, 
and generally of a beautiful dark brown, would 
become a sort of orange colour, like a cat's when 
it is in a rage. It was very absurd to see so 
little a creature putting itself in such a defensive 
attitude. To no one else did he show so much 
dislike ; but it must be confessed that our friend 
used to tease him most unmercifully, just for the 
fun of seeing him in one of his absurd tempers. 

But he always made it up with him before he 
went away, by a peace-offering in the shape of 
an enormous spotted spider, of which there are 
generally any number to be found in the veran- 
dahs round the houses in Africa, and which the 
Eefit liked to eat better than anything else we 
could give him; and whenever we wanted to 
please hini very much, we used to get him a 
spider. Not that we caught the horrid things 
with our hands ; we managed, by a little 
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manoeuvring, to coax them on to the end of a 

long stick, and then, carrying them carefully, we 

presented them in that way to Master Eefit, who 

always seemed to know when they were coming, 

— indeed, he watched everything we did with the 

greatest curiosity, — and would look out eagerly 

for them. And directly he caught sight of his 

prey he would put his ears back quite flat, just 

like a horse when it is going to kick or bite, 

and then, after looking it all over quietly for a 

moment, so as to see where to take a good 

hold, he would seize it suddenly, with quite a 

savage look, and gobble it up quickly, before 

the spider could have a chance of biting him, 

which it certainly would have done, had not the 

Eefit been so clever and quick. 

But though so fond of spiders, he was not 

at all particular about what he ate. He liked 

to taste everything he saw us eat, and would 

make a funny little grunt to say he should like 

a bit too. Bread and milk, however, was his 

usual food, and sometimes a small piece of meat 

as a great treat. Sugar also he liked extremely; 

and I have often found him sitting on the table 

before a sugar-basin with both hands full, and 

his mouth crammed too, and almost c\\aV5cw?^ 

B 
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himself in his efforts to swallow as much as 
possible before any one came to disturb him. I 
am afraid our Eefit certainly was a greedy little 
animal, and dearly loved nice thingp. He 
was always on the look-out for something 
good. 

But eating was by no means his chief enjoy- 
ment in life. He was a thoroughly happy, 
cheerful little fellow, always full of frolic and 
life, excepting, of course, when he was asleep; 
and then he would lie curled up in a tight little 
ball, with his tail round his nose, and would 
look very cross if any one said a word to him, 
or disturbed him in the slightest. 

Like some little boys and girls I know, Eefit 
was of a very inquisitive turn of mind. Nothing 
escaped his sharp eyes. And if he saw anything 
new, he would never rest, but would hop round 
and round it, making little grunts, until his 
curiosity was satisfied as to what it was, and all 
about it. 

When first he came to us he was quite satisfied 
with the top of the cupboard for his home, and he 
was so shy and frightened he would shrink out 
of sight directly any one went near him. But as 
he became tamer he grew bolder, and wanted to 
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extend his dominions. I had a little collar made, 
by which I fastened him with a long string 
to a nail in the cupboard, and of course thought 
then that he was quite secure. But not so. He 
had much more 'cuteness than I gave him credit 
for. He very soon managed to unbuckle his 
collar, and, to my astonishment, one day I found 
Master Eefit coUarless, calmly surveying himself 
in the looking-glass on the dressing-table, every 
now and then peering behind and all round it to 
see where the other Eefit was, just as we see a cat 
do sometimes. Another time I discovered him 
at a drawer of laces and ribbons, carefully empty- 
ing everything out on to the floor. And often I 
would find him curled up, taking a nap behind the 
pillows of the bed, or up the sleeve of one of my 
dresses, a favourite resting-place of his. 

Although so very tiny, — not nearly so big as a 
good-sized rat, — I am sorry to say our Eefit was 
a dreadful little bully. Our youngest child was 
about two years old when first he came to live 
with us ; and this baby, who slept in a cot in our 
room, was accustomed to have a piece of bread 
and butter given to her the first thing in the 
morning, and no sooner did the greedy Eefit spy 
this out with his big sharp eyes, than down he 
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would come with a flying leap on to the cot, and 
try and take the bread and butter away from the 
baby; and unless she shared it with him he would 
give her quite a hard bite with his little sharp 
teeth, and make her cry out Poor little thing ! 
she used to try all ways and means to keep it away 
from him, — holding it high in the air, and hiding it 
under the bed-clothes. But the Eefit always found 
it out, and insisted on having what he considered 
his proper share ; which was nothing but greedi- 
ness, for he never ate it properly when he had 
got it, but, like some ill-behaved little children, 
he licked off all the butter, and threw the rest 
down on the floor. 

After Eefy, as we called him for shortness, had 
found out the way to unfasten his collar, we never 
could keep him tied up long. He was continually 
taking it off*; and it was no easy matter to get it 
on again, for he very much objected to having 
anything round his neck, and would fly at our 
hands and bite them directly he suspected that 
we were going to capture him. The only way I 
could manage it was by hiding the collar carefully 
in my hand, and pretending I was only going to 
scratch his face, and then slipping it round his 
neck quite quickly. But it was only as long 
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as the buckle would consent to remain out of 
reach of his mischievous little hands that it was 
of any use ; for as soon as ever it got twisted to 
the front, he would unfasten and slip it off in a 
moment. 

But though Eefy never was contented unless 
he could roam about at will in the large room 
where he lived, he very rarely attempted to come 
beyond it ; and if ever he did by chance venture 
into the passage, the slightest noise would frighten 
him back again. And even when we took him 
into the sitting-room ourselves, he was always 
restless and unhappy until he got back to his 
cupboard. Therefore great was our surprise, as 
well as sorrow, to find one day that our Eefit was 
missing. We hunted all over the room, in all his 
favourite nooks and comers, but he was not to be 
found ; so we felt quite sure that he must have 
gone out by the window, which unfortunately had 
been left open. By the door he could scarcely 
have escaped without some one seeing him. So 
there was nothing for it but to continue our search 
out of doors, where we felt sure he must be; 
though it seemed almost a hopeless task, for ours 
was a large place, and the poor Eefit, with the 
tremendous jumps he was able to Xskfc^ tcv\^S^x 
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have got miles away before we even discovered 
him missing. As long, though, as there was the 
slightest hope of finding him, I would allow no 
one any peace or rest, and our Kaffirs were set to 
work to seek him amongst the trees and bushes, 
stimulated by the prospect of good rewards if 
successful. I believe there was scarcely a tree, 
and there were a very great number of them, that 
they did not look in, I also going over the same 
ground to make quite sure. But, alas ! no Eefit 

Several days passed by, and we had given up 
all hope of ever seeing our little favourite again, 
when one day I was walking in the garden, and 
all at once I heard a mournful little grunt right 
over my head, and, looking up, what should I see 
but two bright, but sad-looking, eyes peering 
down at me. And there was our poor Eefit, high 
up in a tree, not ten yards from the window which 
he "must have come out of. In great delight I 
called him, but though he answered with another 
grunt, he was much too weak to move. He 
seemed to be quite stiff and half dead with cold, 
for we had had some biting cold nights the time 
he had been away. I very quickly called a Kaffir, 
who got him down. And most glad did the poor 
little fellow seem to be back with us again, and 
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was quite grateful for being warmed and fed, for 
he had evidently had no food. We gave him some 
nice milk, and wrapped him up in flannel before 
the fire, and in a very short time Eefy was quite 
himself again, lively and merry as ever. 

After this adventure our friend was on his 
good behaviour for a time, and made no attempt 
to leave his own dominions, even consenting to 
wear the objectionable collar for days together 
without trying to take it off. He had certainly 
had a good fright, and it had done him good. 

But after a while Eefy forgot all about the cold 
nights he had passed in the tree, and became as 
independent and saucy as ever. The consequence 
was, we very soon missed him again. We hunted 
about, and called as before, and I even had a 
lantern put outside at night, with a good saucer of 
food beside it, that he might help himself, if so 
inclined, — I was determined he should not starve 
this time. Several days passed without our 
seeing or hearing anything of him. But somehow 
I did not feel so anxious about him as I had done 
before. It was warmer weather, for one thing, 
there was no fear of his dying of cold, and I quite 
believed he would turn up again. And sure 
enough he did, about five days after he had t^^^ 
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himself off. One morning I was woke up at day- 
break by the children screaming out that Eefy had 
come home. And there he was, looking as pert as 
ever. He had found his way in by some open 
door or window, driven home no doubt by the 
rain, which was coming down heavily. Sly little 
fellow! he stayed away, enjoying himself, I daresay 
to his heart's content, in catching spiders and all 
sorts of good things, as long as it was fine, but he 
did not approve of getting his nice grey coat wet, 
and had come back as soon as the rain began. 

After that I was determined he should give us 
no more frights. I was particularly anxious to keep 
him if possible, not only because I loved the dear 
little creature, but also that I knew he would be 
really a curiosity at home, if I could only manage 
to bring him to England. So I sewed his collar 
on, and poor Eefit was made a prisoner at last, 
at which he was highly indignant; but all his 
endeavours to get it off were of no use — he had 
to submit 

Our Eefit, it must be confessed, was a most 
troublesome little animal, for there was no end 
to his mischievous tricks ; but in spite of them all, 
no one could possibly help loving him. He had 
such amusing, quaint ways. For such a tiny 
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creature, he was most wonderfully strong, and 
would manage to carry and drag things a great 
many times bigger than himself. One day I 
found that a lot of pillow-cases and table-napkins 
had been taken out of the cupboard where they 
were kept, and I could not imagine what had 
become of them; and after looking everywhere 
for them, I began to be quite afraid that one of 
the black servants must have stolen them, when, 
happening to look by chance on to the top of 
Eefy's cupboard, I discovered that Master Eefit, 
not contented with the piece of flannel I had 
given him, had calmly appropriated them to make 
a bed for himself, though how he contrived to 
drag them all that way there was a marvel. 

And now I am coming to something so very 
sad that I can scarcely bear to write about it. 
Though it happened some time ago, to think 
about it makes me feel quite grieved still. But 
first of all I must tell about a great friend of the 
Eefit's, of which he was very fond, and this was a 
tortoiseshell kitten. And it was the prettiest 
sight possible to see the two little animals playing 
together, chasing each other round and round, 
and rolling one another over and over, and 
then when tired out going to sleep cwtV^'iL \v§ O^ofs.^ 
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together, with the Eefit's arms often round his 
friend's neck. The kitten was much the larger 
and stronger of the two, but he was so gentle he 
never tried to hurt the Eefit Indeed, in any 
little squabble, I think Eefy generally got the best 
of it, for he was not at all scrupulous about using 
his sharp little teeth if the kitten displeased him. 

As the kitten grew up we were much afraid 
that the natural love that cats have for killing 
small animals would show itself, and that ours 
would try to devour the Eefit. But she did not 
show any inclination of the sort ; on the contrary, 
she seemed to get more and more attached to her 
little companion. The most she ever did was to 
give a little growl when the Eefit bit her, just to 
say she didn't like it ; for Eefy could not at all 
understand why the cat should get so grave and 
sedate as she grew older, and would pull her ears 
harder than was pleasant to get her to play with 
him. And when she snubbed him, he would put 
his arms round her neck and lick her face until 
she got quite good-tempered again. 

In course of time the cat had four little kittens. 
,But as we did not want quite so many cats, three 
had to be drowned, only one being left to console 
the poor mother for the loss of the others. 
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This kitten was perfectly snow-white, and when 
it was about three weeks old we took it to see 
the Eefit, to see what he would say to it, for he 
had never seen anything in the shape of a cat 
but his old friend the tortoiseshell. It was very 
curious to see the old cat when her little kitten 
was put up on the cupboard beside the Eefit. 
She did not approve of it at all, afraid, I suppose, 
that Eefy would do her little one some harm. 
And it was funny to see the suspicious and 
anxious way in which she watched him, until 
quite convinced that he had nothing but kind 
intentions towards it. 

After that they were all very good friends, and 
would sleep and eat and play together ; so that 
our poor Eefit was quite accustomed to consider 
cats as his friends and playfellows, instead of his 
natural enemies, which would have been far 
better as things turned out afterwards. 

Our little pet had lived with us for nearly two 
years, when it became necessary for us to return 
to England, and of course Eefy was to go too. 
The difficulty was how to take him. But a friend 
kindly came to our help, and offered to make him 
a house. And a beautiful little one he managed 
to turn out, something like a doll's Kow^^^ ^N^^^^. 
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a large sitting-room for Eefy to play about and 
sit in, and a bed-room, all dark and cosy, beyond 
it ; and the whole of it painted white, and gfilded 
here and there to make it smart I was quite 
delighted ; but I am sorry to say that the naughty, 
ungrateful little Eefit did not appreciate it at all, 
and was highly indignant when he found he had 
to live in it, and I got a good many sharp nips 
on my hands in trying to induce him to enter his 
new abode. He perfectly hated being shut up, 
and no doubt he did feel very much cramped in 
his box-like house after the large airy room he 
had been accustomed to. 

We travelled to the coast by the large omnibus 
that every one goes by in those parts. Our 
journey took us the whole day, and all the way 
down Eefy was very cross, grunting and spitting 
through the open bars in front of his house at 
every one who went near him, though there was 
really nothing to make him angry, for there were 
only a few people going that day, and his house 
had a nice resting-place on the seat of the 
omnibus. But I suppose he did not like the 
jolting about 

When we got to the town on the coast from 
which the steamers start, we had to go into 
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lodgings, for we were before our time. The 
steamer that was to take us had not arrived. 
Our lodgings were all we could wish, — comfort- 
able, clean, and tidy ; but in them there lived a 
lai^e tom-cat, and I must say that I eyed this 
gentleman with considerable suspicion, for I did 
not know how he might be disposed towards our 
Eefit However, I thought it best to let him 
stay in the room, that I might watch him ; for 
if he had any hostile intentions, he would be 
certain to sneak in when we were out, and Eefit 
had no one to protect him. But the cat seemed 
all that was amiable, and when the little white 
house was put on the floor near him, he only 
sniffed round it in a sleepy way, to see what it 
contained, and then, his curiosity satisfied, its 
occupant sniffing back at him in return, he walked 
off, apparently without any idea of troubling him- 
self any more about it. Several days passed by, 
during which time we allowed the cat to come in 
and out of our rooms just as he liked. He never 
took much notice of the Eefit, except to peep in 
now and then through the bars of the house, 
when Eefy would put out his hand and catch 
hold of his ears, in the same way as he did to his 
own old cat at home, which Master Tom, not 
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being used to such liberties, resented with a 
growl, and by walking off with great dignity. 
But never once did we see him make the slightest 
attempt to injure the Eefit 

Hitherto we had kept the little animal shut 
up entirely ; we were afraid to let him out in a 
strange place. But one evening it was dreadfully 
hot, and I could not help pitying our poor little 
man, shut up in his close quarters, and he made 
such piteous grunts to be let out, that I had not 
the heart to refuse him, just for that one night 
So I tied the end of the string, which I had 
never taken off him, securely to one of the bars 
of the cage, and opened the door; and it was 
delightful to see his joy at having some liberty 
again. He had had a dismal time of it since his 
imprisonment I placed the house on the top of 
a high chest of drawers, and quite within reach 
there were a lot of things hung up, on to which he 
could easily jump should he be startled at any- 
thing. His instinct always was to get as high as 
possible, if frightened. 

The window, of course, was open, as we were 
only too glad to get all the air we could, and it 
never once occurred to me that there might be 
danger to our Eefit in leaving it so. Afterwards 
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I reproached myself very much for my want of 
caution, and always felt as if what happened was 
a good deal my own fault 

I had been in bed about an hour, I don't think 
it could have been more, when I was woke up 
suddenly by a scream, loud and shrill, quite close 
to me. I felt sure it was the Eefit, and in a 
minute I was up and lighted the candle as quickly 
as possible, and there .indeed was a sad sight. 
Our poor little Eefit lay on the ground before 
me, panting and gasping for breath, and evidently 
very much hurt. And slinking out of the 
window, in an ashamed sort of way, as if he knew 
he had done wrong, was the horrid tom-cat, 
which left no doubt as to who had done the 
mischief. I think if I could have caught that cat 
then I should have killed him, I was so angry. 
But there was no chance of catching him, and he 
never came near us again. 

He must have come stealthily into the room by 
the window; and poor Eefy, who had always 
lived on friendly terms with cats up to that time, 
was, I daresay, quite pleased to see him, and I 
have no doubt went forward to say * How do 
you do?' to him, instead of jumping out of his 
way, as he might have done. I lifted up the 
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poor little thing tenderly, and tried to find' out 
where he was hurt, but no wound was visible. 
He left off screaming directly he heard my voice 
and felt my touch. It seemed to be more fright 
than pain which caused him to make such a 
noise. The only comfort I had was in feeling 
that after the first he did not suffer much ; he 
appeared to be almost paralyzed. He knew me 
quite well, and gave one of his little grunts every 
now and then when I spoke to him. But he 
grew weaker and weaker, and died in about a 
quarter of an hour after he had been bitten. And 
I am not ashamed to own that I cried half the 
night, and mourned over his loss almost as much 
as if he had been a human friend. For long 
afterwards did I miss him and his dear funny 
little way sadly. 

I, of course, vowed eternal hatred against all 
cats, and declared that I would never make a 
pet of one, or even allow one to live in the same 
house with me again. But alas for the weakness 
of human resolutions ! At my feet at this 
moment there lies curled up, and purring happily, 
a fat, sleek tabby (not at all unlike my Eefit's 
murderer), and for whom, I am sorry to say, I 
feel a very strong attachment. 



LOUIS QUATORZE. 

LOUIS QUATORZE is, I quite acknow- 
ledge, a rather strange name for a cat 
But I think my little readers will say, when I tell 
them of something he did, that he quite deserved 
a royal name ; and Louis Quatorze, as every little 
boy and girl knows who reads French history, 
was a • king of France a good many years ago. 
And our cat who was called after him indeed 
proved himself to be a king amongst cats, 
though he did not come by his name on this 
account It was given him, when quite a little 
kitten, by some one who declared his face was just 
like a Frenchman's; therefore he must have a 
French name. 

Now, we may often notice queer likenesses in 
people to certain animals. I once knew a person 
whose face was remarkably like a frog's, and one 
who looked like nothing so much as a stork vec^ 
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much astonished, and another whose expression 
extremely resembled that of a cod-fish, and some 
persons have quite a cat-like look in their eyes. 
But to say a cat was like a Frenchman always 
did seem to me far-fetched and absurd, though 
it cannot be denied that Louis Quatorze had a 
foreign sort of look ; and although both his papa 
and mamma were English, or more properly 
Colonial cats, he was quite unlike any English 
bred and born cat that ever I saw. We see cats 
with all sorts of different faces. Some have 
comfortable, contented-looking ones, neither too 
fat nor too thin, with straight noses, and nice- 
looking whiskers, just the right length. Others 
have round, puffed-up ones, with turned-up noses, 
and no particular whiskers visible beyond their 
fat cheeks. And others again have long, 
melancholy, starved, cheekless faces, all eyes, 
noses, and whiskers. But I don't believe any 
other cat ever owned such a peculiar physiog- 
nomy as Louis Quatorze. He was by way of 
being a black cat, at least his body was all of that 
colour until it got to his ears, and there the black 
left off and a long white face began, which looked 
all the stranger from its ending in a queer three- 
cornered black mark on his mouth, that had just 
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the look of the imperial which foreigners often 
wear on their chins. 

Louis was a great favourite ; partly because it 
was our way to make much of all our animals, 
and also because he certainly was different from 
ordinary cats. I think I never saw a creature so 
dreadfully thin as he was ; no amount of food 
would fill out his long, lean sides in the slightest 
degree. Any one would have said we starved 
him, which was not by any means the case. He 
had always lots of good food, and, besides what 
we gave him, he took good care to help himself 
on all occasions, not being at all troubled with 
any delicate scruples about appropriating any- 
thing that he thought nice to eat, if he could 
manage to do so without being caught; and I 
have many times watched him dipping his paw 
into the milk jug, licking it well all over, and then 
dipping it in again for some more, which was 
anything but a pleasant habit of his, and is one 
that I believe other cats besides Louis are given 
to. 

But I must get on with my story, and tell how 
it was that Louis Quatorze won our everlasting 
gratitude, and for which he certainly deserved to 
be treated like a king ever afterwards. 
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At the large farm where we lived in Africa 
there were a great number of snakes. Indeed, 
when first we went there the garden seemed to 
be full of them, and the Kaffirs who were set to 
clear away the weeds, which had spread every- 
where, were constantly shouting to each other and 
running about with sticks, in great excitement at 
having found another *inyoka,' as they call a 
snake. 

This used, of course, to make us feel quite 
frightened at going about at all, for we were 
always expecting to tread upon one of the horrid 
Puff Adders, as one kind of snake is called, and a 
very dangerous one it is, his bite being nearly 
always fatal. He is just the colour of dead 
leaves, amongst which he likes to curl himself up, 
and such a lazy, sleepy creature that he never 
takes the trouble to move politely out of any one's 
way, and nothing would be easier than to tread 
on him before one saw him. Thus- 1 was heartily 
glad to see the weeds and rubbish disappearing, 
so that we might tell where the paths were, for at 
first we could see none. 

Besides the Puff Adder there are two other 
sorts of snakes common in those parts. The 
bJack Imamba is one, and a very bad snake 
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indeed it is. Some persons say that it will 
actually run after people when they are on horse- 
back and try to bite them; but I cannot say 
whether this is true, for I never saw one do such 
a thing. Luckily, it is not so common as another 
kind of Imamba, which is green, and likes to live 
amongst trees, particularly in a very pretty tree 
with thick leaves, called a * loqflat/ This snake is 
not so deadly as the black one, though his bite is 
very poisonous, — so the black people say, and they 
ought to know, — ^and no doubt anybody would be 
in great danger who was bitten by him. He is, 
however, a timid creature, and always wriggles 
away as fast as possible directly he sees any one. 

These snakes are fond of climbing about on 
the roofs of houses, and looking for birds' nests 
under the eaves, for snakes are particularly fond 
of young birds. One. we shot had a poor little 
swallow in its mouth, that it had just taken out of 
its warm, cosy nest. Not unfrequently they get 
into the houses as well as outside them. It was 
by a green Imamba, which had found its way into 
our dining-room, that we were all very much 
frightened one day, and which brings me to my 
story. 

It was a lovely afternoon in the middle of 
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summer when it happened. A thunderstorm in 
the morning had cleared the air, so that it felt 
fresh and cool, and over everything there was the 
peculiar bright look that we only see in very hot 
countries. 

We were all sitting out of doors, under the 
delicious orange trees, — that is to say, all excepting 
our little boy of four years old, whom we had left 
very happy, and, as we thought, quite safe, build- 
ing castles of bricks in the dining-room, — when all 
at once we heard a door banged open, and saw the 
coolie cook, the only servant in the house, rush 
out of the kitchen, and run towards a large bundle 
of wood, from which he pulled out a long stick, 
shouting to us that there was a snake in the 
house. At the same time we heard the little 
boy screaming loudly, as if very much frightened 
or hurt. And when we got to the dining-room 
there was a sight that seemed to make my heart 
quite stand still for a minute. 

In one corner, hard againi^t the wall, stood the 
poor child in an agony of terror, and in the middle 
of the floor, with its head raised, its tongue darting 
from its mouth in furious rage, was the longest 
green Imamba I ever saw. But it was not with 
the little boy that the snake was angry. He was 
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entirely taken up in defending himself against an 
enemy who had evidently made up his mind to 
come off conqueror. And this was no other than 
Louis Quatorze. I was too anxious just at first 
to think of anything but our little boy, but the 
black servant, seeing a good opportunity, soon 
placed him quickly in safety in my arms, so that 
I was able to watch the curious battle that was 
being fought. If I had not seen it with my own 
eyes (as people say), I never should have believed 
that a cat would venture to attack a snake. The 
coolie had rushed in with the intention of killing 
the snake, fearing that it would overpower the 
cat. But as Louis was decidedly getting the 
best of it, he stepped back, with the look of eager 
interest which his countrymen take in anything 
in the shape of a fight ; and it really was curious 
to see the struggle between the two combatants. 
Several times puss managed to give his enemy a 
good nip, which made him more furious than ever, 
but he wriggled away again, hissing, leaping, and 
writhing all round the room. Once he nearly 
escaped by the window, but just when he was half 
out Louis pulled him back again by his tail. At 
last, with one clever spring, the cat pinned the 
snake to the ground by his head; he could do 
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nothing but twist and twirl his tail about. To 
get away was quite impossible. Our brave 
Louis held him fast, and in mercy we told the 
coolie to kill him. 

But though conqueror, Master Louis by no 
means came off scot - free. The snake had 
bitten him very badly on the face, which 
soon swelled up to an immense size; and 
poor Louis looked most absurd with one very 
large, puffed-up cheek, and the other so long and 
thin. We were afraid at first that he might die 
of the bite, but he showed no signs of being any 
the worse for it ; but we noticed that he ran out 
to the garden directly the snake was killed, just 
as if he was going to fetch something. There- 
fore, perhaps, what people there say is quite true 
about cats, which is, that they know of some herb 
to eat which quite prevents snake -bites from 
doing them any harm ; and I daresay Louis went 
to get a bit of it. At all events, he did not 
appear to mind his swelled cheek at all ; he ate, 
drank, and slept as usual, and seemed quite 
himself. 

Of course, after that, Louis Quatorze was 
made a greater pet of than ever. He was 
allowed to steal without being beaten for it, to 
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dip his paws into the milk, and do anything he 
chose; there never was a cat so thoroughly 
spoiled. Indeed, we hardly knew how to make 
enough of him, for we always felt that he saved 
our little boy from a dangerous bite, perhaps 
even from death ; for the snake would have 
been nearly certain to have attacked him, had 
not Louis been in the room. 

This pet, like all our many others, came to a sad 
end, — ^at least we always think that he must have 
done so, for, not content with stealing at home 
whenever he got a chance, he took to marauding 
expeditions after game, hares, rabbits, and, I 
daresay, young partridges out of the 'veldt,' as 
the wild sort of common land is called in Africa. 
Sometimes he would stay away for several days, 
and then come back when tired out. But at last 
he went away and never came back, so I have 
no doubt some Kaffir killed him, as they will 
any stray cat, for the sake of his skin. We had 
other cats afterwards, but none we liked so well 
as our poor Louis Quatorze ; and though we were 
some years in Africa, where snakes abound, he 
was the only cat I ever knew attack one, and I 
think it must be very seldom that they ever 
venture to do so. 
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As this tale is very short, I will add to it a 
little anecdote about two brave children, which 
other children may like to hear, and which will 
show them what a good thing it is to be cour- 
ageous, and that little boys and girls may be so 
just as well as grown-up people. 

Harry and Nellie were the children of a friend 
of ours, who lived at one time on a farm in a part 
of Africa which was then frequented by a sort of 
tiger, — not the same kind that lives in India, not 
nearly as handsome or large, but still very fierce, 
and quite ready to make a meal of any little 
child they may happen to find, — so that Harry 
and Nellie were always told never to go far away 
from the house by themselves, for fear of being 
caught by one of these animals, which were often 
seen prowling about. People were doing their 
best to get rid of the creatures by hunting and 
killing them off, but there were still a good 
many left, and no one ventured far without pro- 
per means of protection. 

. One morning it so happened that Harry and 
Nellie were left by themselves, for their father 
and mother, wishing to see a friend at a distance, 
had started early on their ride, and were not 
likely to be back until night It was not often 
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they left their children alone, but this time it 

could not be helped. Many injunctions did their 
mother give them on no account to go out of 

sight of the house, and cautioned old Zana to 
keep a sharp look-out on them. 

For some time Harry and Nellie amused them- 
selves in playing about on the piece of veldt 
where they were allowed to go. At last a splen- 
did butterfly, which pitched on a flower close to 
them, attracted their attention. It was larger 
and much more beautiful than any we have in 
this country, and the two children felt that they 
must catch it. They darted forward, Nellie with 
her pinafore spread out, and Harry with his hat 
in his hand; but the butterfly was much too 
sharp. It set off, and the children after it as 
fast as their legs would carry them, quite for- 
getting what their mother had told them, that it 
was dangerous to go over the wild veldt. They 
were not disobedient as a rule, indeed they were 
very good little children ; but in their delight at 
hunting the butterfly they did not stop to think, 
and they felt no fear even when they found them- 
selves some way from home, for children who 
live in a colony are nearly always more fearless 
than those who live in this country. 
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For some miles they followed the butterfly; 
several times they thought they had caught him 
under their ^ hats, but he always managed to slip 
away again, and flutter off gaily as ever. At last 
they came to a wood, or, as it is called in Africa, 
a * bush,' and here they lost sight of their prize 
altogether. He managed to hide away, tired out, 
I daresay, at having flown so far. The children 
were tired too, and were quite glad to see the 
pleasant, cool shade, where they might rest a 
little. But they could find no tempting resting- 
place, the outskirts of the wood being covered with 
low, thorny bushes, none of which would make at 
all a pleasant seat. So they said they would go 
into the bush, and see what it was like farther on. 

Poor children ! they found it very rough walking 
indeed inside. They had far better have turned 
back into the soft veldt at once, for an African 
wood is not at all like an English one, — it has 
no pretty winding paths, no paths at all, in fact, 
excepting just here and there where wild animals 
have made a track, and the bushes and thorny 
plants kept on catching in their clothes at every 
step. 

At length, after a great deal of trouble, they 
came to a most delightful place, a beautiful 
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green, open dell, some way from where they had 
entered the wood ; and this dell, instead of being 
overgrown, like the rest of the bush, with brambles 
and weeds, was covered with lovely fresh-looking 
moss, and all through it there ran a little stream, 
which made quite a pretty tinkling as it bubbled 
along over the stones. The children were de- 
lighted, and, running quickly forward, they filled 
their hands with the water and drank eagerly, 
for the weather was hot, and their long run had 
made them very thirsty. 

'Come, Harry, let us sit down on that bank 
over there, it looks so pretty, and it is only a 
little way.' The little girl spoke in a low voice, 
for she was very tired. 

Well, they had just thrown themselves down 
on the soft green carpet, when all at once the 
little boy started up, and throwing one arm round 
his little sister, he pointed to a tree right opposite 
to them, which they had never noticed before, 
and there, under the shade of it, curled up just 
like two cats might be, lay two tigers fast 
asleep. The little girl would have screamed out, 
but in a moment her brother stopped her by 
putting his hand to her mouth. 

* Don't speak,' he whispered. And then rising 
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sofdy, and signing to her to do the same, he 
began to walk slowly backwards, as gently as 
possible, holding his breath and keeping his eyes 
on the two dreadful creatures in front of them, 
his sister imitating his movements. 

Once, perhaps from hurrying too much in her 
fright, Nellie stumbled, and to their horror they 




saw one of the tigers move a Utde and open his 
eyes. That was a fearful moment for them. But 
not even then did they scream out or try to run. 
Luckily the tiger only turned himself round, as a 
cat does sometimes, without properly waking up, 
and soon he was fast, asleep again. 

And so, step by step, these brave children went 
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backwards out of the glen ; and even when they 
had got beyond it they did not dare to speak or 
hurry for some time, for fear of making a rustling ; 
only when they got a good way off, and were 
quite out of danger, did they quicken their steps, 
and then they set off and ran until they were safe 
at home once more. Their courage had certainly 
saved their lives, for had they got frightened and 
made a noise, the tigers would surely have awoke 
and eaten them up. But even brave as they 
were, after that terrible fright I don't think they 
ever ventured into a bush again alone. 

This story is quite true, as* I have promised all 
the others shall be in this book. The children of 
course told their parents of their adventure, and 
I have related it as their father told it to me. 



GIGANTICUM. 

WHEN I was told that a new steed had 
arrived for me, and that his name was 
Giganticum, I of course expected to see some- 
thing extra large by way of a horse, and cannot 
say that I felt much pleased at the prospect; 
for I never did care about a great long-legged 
horse for my own riding, for though they may 
be imposing-looking, they are more troublesome 
to mount, and if one does get a tumble it is such 
a long way to fall. But in Giganticum, I am 
happy to say, I was agreeably disappointed; in- 
deed, he might with advantage have been rather 
bigger, for he proved to be a stumpy, diminutive 
little animal, with the most saucy, self-con- 
fident expression of countenance possible for a 
pony to have. How he came by his long, grand- 
sounding name I cannot imagine; but though 
small in stature, Giganticum proved himself to 

48 
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be a veritable giant in strength. He was really 
getting on in years when he came to us, though 
any one would have thought him quite a colt, as 
he evidently considered himself, to see the way 
he went on kicking up his heels and prancing 
about, without ever seeming to think that it was 
quite time for him to begin to sober down a bit. 
Nothing ever appeared to tire him. And after 
ireking (as travelling is called in Africa) for the 
whole day he would be as fresh and cheerful in 
the evening as if he had not moved a step. 
And the capers he used to cut when he got the 
chance! just as if he thought life was nothing 
but a game of play, which was a great mistake 
to make. 

I used to go out hunting on Giganticum some- 
times, and though so small he always managed 
to keep up with the other horses. There was 
not the least use in trying to hold him back. He 
would have his own way, and would take jumps, 
and scramble up and down dreadful -looking 
places, that wiser and steadier horses were afraid 
even to look at. I quite lost control over him 
on those occasions, and had to go just where 
he liked to take me. All I could think of was 

how to keep on his back; but he was so sure- 

D . 
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footed I never had any fear that he would tumble 
down. 

Giganticum was a pretty little creature, — dark 
brown, with a tan nose, and small head and ears, 
and, in spite of his high spirits, extremely good- 
tempered and gentle. He was quite like a friend 
to me, he was so very affectionate, and would 
come at my call, and nibble my hand all over 
without ever biting, which was his way of showing 
his love. He was the most sensible and the 
cleverest of ponies, and never lost his presence of 
mind, or got frightened as other horses often do. 

One day I was out riding on Giganticum, and 
was cantering along, when all at once I felt the 
girth of my saddle give way; over the saddle 
turned, and down I went, before I could possibly 
save myself, right underneath the pony. It was 
a dreadful moment, for my habit was caught, and 
I could not extricate myself, and I quite expected 
Giganticum would start off and drag me with him. 
A gentleman was riding with me, but his horse, a 
spirited one, was so much startled that he could 
not get off to come to my assistance. Fortunately, 
my good little pony had much more wisdom than 
I gave him credit for, and instead of setting off, as 
most foolish horses would have done, he stood 
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perfectly still until I was able to get up, and 
never once attempted to go on until I had 
managed to repair the breakage, and was fairly 
in the saddle again. And then he tossed his 
head and galloped off, as much as to say, 
' That's all right. Am not I a clever pony ? ' 

Another time I also nearly got into trouble 
with him, and he behaved in the same sensible 
way. 

I daresay many children have read about the 
bush fires in Australia and New Zealand. Well, 
in Africa they don't have bush fires, but what 
are called veldt fires, which I think must be 
very much the same sort of thing, excepting there 
is this difference in them, — the Australian bush 
fires begin generally from the heat of the sun 
setting fire to the grass, whilst those in Africa are 
always caused by people purposely setting the 
veldt on fire, by way of getting rid of their old 
dried-up grass, so as to make room for the young 
green blades to spring up; for in Africa they 
very seldom make hay as they do in England, 
because the grass is not suitable for it, being too 
coarse, therefore they burn it instead. Generally 
the veldt fires are perfectly safe, and do no harm 
to any one ; but sometimes there comes a atccv^5^ 
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wind, and the fire is blown along for miles at 
a tremendous rate, burning up houses, turning 
the trees quite black with the terrible flames, 
and doing a deal of harm. Once^ through the 
wind changing quickly, one of these fires got 
into our farm, and in about half an hour it had 
scorched up every blade of grass, and all the 
trees in the long avenue. Anything more 
desolate than the whole place looked cannot be 
imagined. Fortunately, in time it recovered, but 
it was a good while before it looked nice and 
green again. 

But now about Giganticum and the veldt fire. 
It so happened that I had to travel to a distant 
farm in rather an out of the way part to join the 
children, who had gone there for change of air. 
They had travelled by the usual mode in Africa, 
an ox waggon, but as I wanted to do the 
journey in the quickest way possible, I made up 
my mind to ride ; and an acquaintance of ours, 
having occasion to go in the same direction, 
offered to be my escort. It was a wearisome, 
long way, and we soon left the road behind us 
and turned off by a short cut across the open 
veldt. There was not so much as a footpath to 
£^uide us, only a faint track made by horses' feet 
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that had gone that way, which we followed as 
well as we could. 

We had ridden (till noon) for two hours in a 
blazing sun, and were congratulating ourselves 
that there was barely half a mile between us and 
the wayside inn, where we were to rest a while, 
when, cantering quickly round a thick bush, we 
came all at once right into the middle of a veldt 
fire. My companion's horse wheeled round in 
an instant, and went off helter-skelter, without 
pausing to take a second look at the fire, which 
was blazing in a long ridge in front of us. Of 
course I expected Giganticum to follow the other 
horse's example. Indeed, there seemed nothing 
for it but to turn back. However, my gallant 
little steed was of a different opinion. It was not 
the first veldt fire he had had to face, and he was 
not going to be daunted by this one. He knew, 
too, that there was a good feed of corn waiting 
for him not half a mile off, and if he turned back 
he should have to go at least four miles round ; 
so, resisting all my efforts to turn him, he gave 
his head a toss, almost pulling the reins from my 
hands, and dashed bravely forward through a 
small opening in the flames. 

I shall never forget the stifling sensation as the 
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smoke and fire seemed to come all round us ; but 
it did not last long, and I was soon able to breathe 
comfortably again, though, had it lasted a moment 
longer, I think I must have fallen. My brave 
pony, too, seemed quite overcome, for once out of 
reach of the fire, he stood still, his head drooping 
almost to the ground, and panting heavily. I 
walked him quietly the rest of the way to the 
inn, where after a time my companion joined 
me. He said he had looked back from the top of 
a hill and seen that I was safe, and then he had 
gone round by the other way, for he knew it would 
have been useless to try and induce his horse to 
face the fire ; for, unlike most Colonial horses, he* 
never got over his dread of it, and could never 
be made to pass one even within a perfectly safe 
distance. 

Now, having told of Giganticum's good deeds, 
it is but fair that I should mention his bad ones ; 
and he played us one very shabby trick indeed 
when we had had him about a year. 

He was, as I have told you, a very clever, 
sensible pony, and I am sorry to say he did not 
always turn his cleverness to good purposes. 
I ndeed, in some ways he was extremely trouble- 
some, and would manage to open gates, knock 
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down rails, and jump fences, in a way that no 
well-behaved horse would dream of doing. But 
his misdemeanours, frequent as they were, had 
not resulted in anything very serious, until one 
unlucky day when he and another horse were let 
out into the paddock at the back of the stables to 
have a run. Giganticum was on very good terms 
with all the other horses, but his favourite friend 
and companion was a steady old grey horse, that 
lived in the stall next to him, which I daresay 
was a good deal the reason they were such 
friends. At all events, when kt out together, 
they were inseparable, and would always keep as 
close to each other as possible. 

Now, the paddock into which they were 
accustomed to be turned out was by no means 
the well-enclosed, comfortable-looking field that 
a paddock generally is in England. It was 
certainly by way of being fenced round with a 
high hedge on the one side, and a cactus fence all 
round the top and the other side, which, however, 
there was no reason in the world why any horse 
of tolerable spirit should not jump, excepting that 
most animals are nervous about a cactus hedge, 
as they are afraid of pricking themselves with 
the thorns ; therefore we quite considered Gigan- 
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ticum would not attempt it, and we were very 
certain such an idea would never enter the sober 
head of the old grey horse. There was plenty of 
good grass in the paddock, and as his happiness 
consisted in having an unlimited supply of food, 
there was nothing to tempt him beyond it, for the 
grass outside was coarse and not at all nice to eat 




However, it turned out that we had not calcu- 
lated, as we ought to have done, on Giganticum's 
propensity for mischief, for our Kaffir groom 
came to us one morning, with a very dismal face, 
to say both the pony and grey horse were missing. 
They had been turned out into the paddock about 
two hours before, and were nowhere to be found. 
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Of course, there was nothing for it but to institute 
a search, and we sent the Kaffirs off in different 
directions to look for them, though we could not 
believe they had gone any distance, and felt sure 
they would soon be found not far off. But we 
were disappointed. 

All that day were the Kaffirs away looking for 
the lost horses, and when they returned at night 
it was to say that no traces of them could be 
found. And the next day, and every day for a 
week, did they seek far and near. We inquired 
of all the neighbouring farms, made our loss 
known at the police station, put advertisements 
in the papers, but could hear nothing of the 
runaways. So we began to think they must" 
have been stolen, particularly when weeks went 
by and we heard no news of them. 

At last one day, in looking over the advertise- 
ments in a newspaper, I lighted on one giving a 
full description of Giganticum and his companion, 
and stating that they were in a pound at a village 
thirty miles away, and if not claimed they would 
be sold, etc. 

We were only just in time. The truants were 
claimed and brought home, both very starved and 
miserable looking, and very different to the sleeky 
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well-fed horses they had been. Even Giganticum 
seemed to have had all spirit taken out of him, 
and hung down his head as if quite ashamed of 
himself, as well he might be. 

It appeared that he had gone back to the place 
where he had been born and brought up, and 
though he had not been near it for years, he must 
have been seized with a sudden desire to visit his 
old home once more ; and as no doubt he did not 
care to travel so far alone, he had persuaded his 
old grey friend to go with him. 

Poor Giganticum! After that he was not 
allowed quite so much liberty, and it was the last 
escapade he ever had the chance of making 
whilst he was with us. 



CETEWEYO. 

THIS long word is the name of a dear little 
canary, that was called after the great Kafifir 
chief who has been causing so much disturbance, 
and giving us a great deal of trouble, in Africa. 
You will find some more about him in another 
chapter. His name being rather a difficult one 
to say, for it is not spoken at all as it is spelt, 
I will write it down as they pronounce it in 
Zululand. Here it is — Ketck-y-o. 

It was an odd name for a little bird, and as 
it is so long, we shortened it into Ket, which 
name he soon got to know quite well, and would 
answer to it with a little twitter when we spoke 
to him. He was a bright yellow-coloured bird, 
with a little grey on his wings and head, and 
he sang more beautifully than any other canary 
that I ever heard. He was always singing, and 
we had often to put something dark over his 
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cage to stop him, for it was impossible to hear 
what any one said when he set up his shrill 
note. 

Now Ket, I must mention, was a great tra- 
veller; indeed, he had travelled as many as 
sixteen thousand miles by sea, and was never 
the least frightened at being on board ship, and 
did not mind the rocking about at all, but used 
to go on singing just as happily as ever. 

Once when we were at sea, Ket being one 
of the passengers, a bad storm came on. The 
wind blew what sailors call 'great guns.' Some 
of the sails were torn right away from the 
masts, and carried out to sea, and the big waves 
rose far above our cabin windows, and every 
now and then dashed over the ship with a 
dreadful noise. Of course, every one was very 
much frightened, for we were in great danger. 
But Ceteweyo did not care a bit, though his 
cage was turned topsy-turvy- every time the 
ship rolled. He went on singing as loudly as 
ever all the time, just as if he quite enjoyed it. 
I was expecting every minute to see him hurled 
down, for things were being dashed about the 
cabin in all directions, and I could not possibly 
stir from my berth to make him more secure. 
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as I had to hold on tightly with both hands to 
prevent myself being flung across the cabin, like 
everything else. Fortunately, however, for poor 
little Ket, the nail his cage hung on was a 
strong one, and the cage being fastened up by 
a string, it was able to swing about without 
being jerked off, so that no accident happened 
to our little pet. 

A very strange accident did happen to him, 
though, some time afterwards, about which I 
am going to write. 

We were staying at a friend's house, and their 
drawing-room, a pretty room upstairs, looking 
out on to a lovely garden, had a window that 
opened nearly to the floor, with a broad, old- 
fashioned window-sill. On this window-sill I 
used every morning to plaCe Ket's cage, so that 
he could look about him and watch all the 
other birds flying about in the sunshine amongst 
the flowers. 

For several days all went on well, and we 
thought Ket was perfectly safe, as there was 
no cat about, and it never occurred to us that 
any accident could possibly happen to him. But 
one day some children came into the room, and 
began playing, for some time quite quietly, A.t 
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last, as little children will do sometimes, they 
began to squabble, and one gave the other a 
push, which very nearly sent her out of the 
window. But though she fortunately was saved 
by some one catching her, poor Ket was not so 
lucky. His cage was sent flying out of the 
window, right down into a little courtyard just 
below it, that was railed off from the garden. 

I looked out, saw him give a flutter or two, 
and then lie quite still, and I felt sure all was 
over. The cage was bent and shattered, and 
he had fallen through the broken bars on to 
the ground. I felt too sorry to go and pick 
him up myself, as there was nothing to be done 
for him; so some one else went, and a doctor 
happening to be in the house at the time, she 
gave the poor bird to him, as he said he should 
like to take it home. 

I did not see the poor little thing myself after 
my first look at him, but the friend who picked 
him up said he was quite dead. Though Ket 
was often too noisy to be pleasant, we missed 
him sadly, and were always saying how glad we 
should be to hear his cheery voice again. He 
had been with us a long time, and it was sad 
he should have come to such an untimely end. 
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Several days passed by, when one evening, 
on my return from a long walk, the friend who 
had picked up Ket met me in the hall with a 
very important look, and whispered mysteriously 
that she had something to show me. 

I followed her upstairs. She threw open the 
drawing-room door, and there, in a smart gilt 
cage, was a bright yellow canary, singing away 
at the top of his voice, and looking for all the 
world exactly like our Ket And no other than 
our Ket it proved to be, though I could not 
believe my own eyes or my friend's assurances 
at first. I had never doubted for a moment 
that Ceteweyo was dead, and that we should 
never see him, or hear his cheery voice again. 

After all, he had only been stunned by his 
fall, and not in any way injured, only rather 
weak and dull for some days afterwards ; but the 
good doctor had taken such care of him that 
he had perfectly recovered when he was restored 
to us. 

Poor Ceteweyo was killed outright some 
months after this, through a servant giving him 
hemp-seed, of which he ate too much. He fell 
off his perch in a fit, and in a few minutes he 
was dead. 
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Hemp is certain to kill canaries if given in 
any quantity. A few seeds now and then, for 
a great treat, may be allowed, but not as a 
regular thing. Canary -seed, with some green 
stuff, such as groundsel or plantain, is always 
the safest food for these delicate little birds. 

Although I have never had another pet canary 
of my own since I lost poor Ceteweyo, yet I 
have known those that have belonged to other 
people, and have heard many pretty stories and 
anecdotes about them. I have not room for all, 
but there is one in particular that I must relate. 

We often hear of most curious friendships 
being formed between different animals. A 

cat will sometimes get extremely fond of a horse, 
and never be happy when away from it, — will 
perch on its back, or sit in the manger for hours 
at a time, so as to be near its friend. And cats 
and dogs which live in the same house some- 
times become very fond of each other. Birds 
also that are accustomed to one another's society 
are frequently such affectionate friends, that if 
one dies the other will often pine away and 
die too. But I do not think we often hear of 
great friendships between cats and birds. Only 
one instance of the kind do I know, though I 
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have always taken the greatest interest in animals 
and birds, and have tried to learn as much as 
possible of their ways and habits. These two 
strange friends that I know are a cat and a 
canary. The cat's name is Lily, which suits 
her very well, for she is pure white; and her 
little friend, who is called Dickie, is the brightest 
yellow all over. 

When first Dickie was brought to the house 
where Lily lives, of course she wanted to kill 
him directly, arid tried all ways and means to get 
at his cage. But after being scolded and beaten 
several times, like a sensible cat, she soon got to 
understand that Dickie was not meant for her to 
eat, and then she began to strike up a great 
friendship with him. She would sit on a table 
under the cage and purr to him, and Dickie 
would peer down at her with his little sharp eyes, 
and twitter at her, and not seem in the least bit 
frightened. At last, to try her, one day the cage 
was put within her reach, every one expecting 
she would make a rush at it; but Lily was far 
too well behaved for anything of the kind, she 
only purred the louder, and appeared quite 
pleased. After that there was no danger, and 
Dickie is often left on the table near the cat, and 
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comes out and has his bath close to her, in the 
most fearless way, every morning. 

Well, It turned out to be a most fortunate thing 
for Dickie that he had such a good friend as Lily, 
for she proved herself a friend in need; but for her, 
poor Dickie would have come to a sad end long 
ago, instead of being alive and well as ever, when 
I heard of him a few days ago. One morning all 
the people who live in the same house as Dickie 
had gone away from home, — that is to say, every 
one excepting Mary the cook, who was left to 
take care of the house, Lily, and Dickie, whom 
:she promised to take great care of So she fed 
Dickie, and put his bath ready as usual for him ; 
and then having a good deal to do, she went away 
and left him in the room with only Lily, having, 
as she thought, shut the door securely after her, 
instead of which she had pulled it to so care- 
lessly that a breath of wind soon blew it open 
again. She was busy over her work, and not 
giving a thought to either cat or canary, when all 
at once she heard the most piteous mews from 
Lily. *That tiresome cat,' she thought to her- 
self; *he has gone and got hisself shut in, and 
now he must stay where he is.' So she went on 
with what she was doing; but by and by the 
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mews got louder and louder, and ending in 
growls and shrill screams, such as cats make 
when they are angry, so she was obliged to 
go and see what was the matter. And it 
was lucky she did ; for there was poor Dickie, 
frightened almost to death, cowering up against 
the window, and on the floor in front of him, 
looking as if he were just going to make a 




spring, was a big black cat, from which Lily 
was doing her best to defend the bird. She 
stood between her little friend and the enemy, 
her back up, spitting, growling, and mewing, by 
which means she had succeeded in protecting 
Dickie so far; though 1 am afraid at last the 
black cat would certainly have got the beat ciC 
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it, had not Mary come in and driven him away, 
for he was so much larger and stronger than the 
other. 

Poor Lily ! It was not until she had seen her 
friend safely deposited in his cage, and hung up 
in the window, that she was really happy again ; 
and then she expressed her satisfaction by 
purring her loudest, and looking quite delighted. 



A CHAPTER ABOUT BIRDS. 

MANY children who take an interest in 
birds, and perhaps have pet ones of 
their own, will, I daresay, like to hear about some 
of those that live in Natal. 

To begin with, then, there is the finest and 
grandest of all, the ostrich, which most children 
have heard of, and no doubt many have seen in 
the Zoological Gardens in London. The eagle 
is generally called the king of birds, but I think 
the ostrich certainly deserves that name, on 
account of his great size and strength and fine 
appearance. 

People often get the young ones and tame 
them in the country where they live ; but they are 
a very troublesome kind of pet, and require a 
large space railed in all to themselves, for they 
would be quite dangerous if allowed to roam 
about, as they kick out with their great strong 
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legs like a horse, so as to seriously hurt any one 
they might strike. They cannot bear strangers, 
and even to those they know are not always very 
good-natured, so that their owners have to be 
careful in going near them. 

They are very valuable for the sake of their 
beautiful feathers, which get loose at a certain 
season of the year, and are then plucked without 
much pain. But the most merciful way is to cut 
the feathers off close to the bird, and this is often 
done now. All the feathers have to be sent home 
to England to be properly prepared, for when first 
picked from the ostrich they are straight and 
draggled-looking, not at all like the beautiful, 
clean curly ones we see piit out to be bought in 
shop windows. But so great a sale is there for 
them that people often ' farm ' ostriches, as it is 
called ; that is to say, they have several fields 
enclosed for them to live in, with sheds here 
and there to shelter them, and keep a large 
number for thq sake of their feathers, which are 
taken from them every year, just as farmers in 
England take the wool from the sheep. The 
eggs of the ostrich, too, always sell well, both as 
curiosities and for use. A pastrycook told me 
that she bought them for 2s. 6d. each to put into 
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cakes, one of these large eggs being equal to a 
great many ordinary-sized ones, besides having a 
better flavour ; in spite of which, I think it would 
require a good deal of courage to sit down to eat 
such an enormous ^gg.* 

Ostriches are decidedly not good - tempered, 
and when anything annoys them they show a fear- 
lessness quite wonderful. A little story about this 
was told us by a friend, who when on one of his 
trexing excursions met with a lot of these birds. 

He and some companions were on a shooting 
expedition, taking an ox waggon, as is the custom 
in those parts, to carry everything they wanted, 
and to sleep in at night. They had been away 
some weeks, with 'plenty of good sport, and were 
passing through a very wild part of the country, 
in search of a particular kind of game they 
wished to hunt, when they saw before them a 
number of tall creatures, which they at first 
mistook for the animab they were looking for ; 
but as they came up closer to them they proved 
to be ostriches, and very formidable they looked, 
for there was quite a large flock of them. 

Of course the travellers expected, when the 
birds saw them, they would make off as fast as 
possible. But no such thing. The ostriches had 
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evidently never seen such a thing as an ox 
waggon in their lives before, and seemed quite 
to have made up their minds to inspect it, for they 
stood stock still, no doubt thinking that it was 
some new kind of animal, until the waggon came 
near; then, instead of running away, they got 
into a dreadful rage, drew themselves up like a 
company of soldiers, and charged at^ the waggon 
full tilt, rushed between the oxen, who stood 
aghast at such an unexpected onset, broke the 
dessel-boom (part of the harness), and did other 
mischief with their great strong legs ; and then, 
having fully satisfied their curiosity, sped away 
into the distance. 

The lookers-on quite expected that they would 
return to the charge, and began to prepare for 
capturing them, if possible ; but the birds, having 
wreaked their vengeance on what they considered 
an enemy who had dared to invade their terri- 
tories, appeared to be quite content and were 
seen no more. 

The crane is a snake -eating bird, and some 
people tame it for the sake of its usefulness in 
keeping down these troublesome and dangerous 
x:reatures, from which scarcely any garden in 
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Africa is quite free. Not that cranes live entirely 
on snakes ; they eat all kinds of small reptiles, 
frogs, lizards, and such like, and insects besides ; 
but I think they prefer a good fat snake for their 
dinner to anything else, and no sooner do they 
spy one out than they peck him to death, and 
gobble him up, always taking very good care 
never to get bitten themselves. 




An African or Kaffir crane, as it is called, is a 
very odd-looking as well as formidable- looking 
bird. It is grey and white in colour, with a jet 
black head,' from which a long tuft of feathers 
sticks straight out in the funniest way, and has 
very much the look of a pen stuck behind the 
ear. It has long thin legs, and short peculiar 
wings, which always put one in mind of the tails 
of a gentleman's evening coat 
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The cranes that are kept tame about some of 
the farms are not at all nice birds to strangers, 
for they are very unpleasantly inquisitive, and 
very pugnacious. They do not certainly kick 
out as an ostrich does, but they have a disagree- 
able habit of coming close up to one, and looking 
very much as if they would like to pick out one's 
eyes. They are not fond of strangers, and get 
very angry if anybody whom they don't know 
dares to enter what they consider their dominions, 
for they are allowed to roam about just where 
they like, as they never wander very far away 
and always return to their home. 

There were three of these birds at the farm 
joining ours in Natal, through which we had 
occasion to pass sometimes ; and though I would 
almost as soon have faced a wild bull as these 
cranes alone, I could not help being highly 
amused with their absurd antics when I had got a 
companion with a good stick to protect me, for 
nothing short of running at them with a stick 
would prevent their coming much closer than was 
pleasant. 

No sooner did they see us, and sometimes 
they would be half a mile off, than they would set 
off towards us, making tremendous springs, their 
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mouths wide open, and their coat-tail wings 
flapping at every spring in the most ridiculous 
way, until they got quite close, when they would 
begin the most extraordinary sort of dance all 
round us, jumping straight up into the air, and 
opening their mouths all the time, just as if they 
would like to swallow us up ; and no doubt, 
unless driven away with a stick, they would have 
pecked at our faces, so enraged were they at 
our daring to intrude on them. Even when 
frightened away, they kept following us the whole 
time, keeping just out of reach, until they had 
seen us off the premises, when they would turn 
round and walk away, looking very stately, and 
quite satisfied at having, as they considered, 
turned us out. 

But it was only when at home that they 
behaved in this impudent manner. Sometimes 
they would come over to our farm, to hunt for 
snakes, I suppose, and then nothing could be 
meeker than their behaviour, and they would run 
off directly they saw us, just as if they knew quite 
well that they had no business there. 

The vulture of South Africa is a very hideous, 
but extremely useful^ bird. He is covered with 
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rugged feathers of a dirty greyish colour, has 
gaunt, thin legs, and a horrid bald head. Yet 
people are always glad to see him, for he eats up 
all the dead things, which, if it were not for the 
vultures, would make the country so unhealthy 
that I do not believe any one could live in it. 
No sooner does an ox or a cow die (and, I am 
sorry to say, they often die in great numbers in 




Africa) than a whole flock of vultures is sure to 
appear, and after hovering about for a little while, 
to see that no enemy is at hand, they fly down on 
the dead animal, and in a very short time have 
eaten him all up, leaving nothing but the bare 
bones. And in all parts of the veldt we see 
skeletons which these birds have left strewed 
about 
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The sugar-bird is a lovely little creature, very 
like the humming-bird which comes from South 
America and some other parts, but not quite so 
small, though he has just the same beautiful 
bright colours, green and blue and gold, in his 
feathers. He also, like the humming-bird, lives 
on the sugar that he sucks from flowers, and 
which is the reason people give him the name of 
sugar-bird. He is so pretty that, I am sorry to 
say, he is often killed to ornament ladies' hats, 
which is very cruel, for he is so perfectly harmless 
that it seems hard to take his happy life away. 
He is a joyous little creature, and delights to be 
always in the sunshine and amongst beautiful 
flowers. But I hope people are growing more 
sensible, and for the future will be less incon- 
siderate than to take poor little birds' lives just 
for the sake of making themselves smart The 
sugar-bird makes one of the most delightful little 
nests possible. It is long-shaped, and has a tiny 
door on one side, just big enough for it to go 
in and out, and the eggs are the wee -est and 
prettiest in the world. 

The swallow, which is quite like an old friend 
to us in summer, and which we are always so 
glad to welcome, for he brings summer with him, 
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goes to Africa every year, and stays there whilst 
the hot weather lasts, — the summer in Africa 
coming at the same time as our winter in 
England. I may be mistaken in saying that the 
swallow that visited us in Africa is the very same 
kind of swallow which builds under our eaves at 
home, but, anyhow, he is very like him, and must, 
I am sure, at all events be a near relation ;- and I 
am quite certain that he travels a long way over 
the sea twice a year to get to the climate that he 
likes. The swallow in Africa has rather a hard 
time of it, as I expect many other birds have, in 
rearing her young ones, on account of the great 
number of snakes, which constantly rob her nest 
of the poor little birds. And there are also a 
great number of fierce hawks and small wild 
animals, which pounce on them as soon as they 
begin to fly. In spite of all, I suppose, the father 
and mother birds do manage to bring up a good 
many, for at the beginning of winter we used to 
see large families assembled on the trees, all in a 
state of bustle and preparation for their journey, 
just as we may see them here at the approach of 
wintry weather. 

There are several different sorts of parrots in 
Africa, and a pretty kind of small grey parrakeet, 
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which people often make a pet of, for It is very 
gentle and affectionate, though it cannot talk, like 
the large grey parrot, which is far the best talker 
of all. A friend of ours had two of these little 
birds. They were called Polly and Nancy, and 
they were so perfectly tame that they were never 
kept in a cage, but allowed to go just where they 
liked, in and out of the house and garden. They 
knew their names quite well, would come when 
called, and follow any one just like a cat or dog. 
Nancy was the quieter and shier of the two, and 
seldom went farther than the verandah ; but 
Polly, being of a more venturesome turn, used to 
make excursions all across the garden on exploring 
expeditions in search of dainties ; for they were 
greedily inclined birds, and always on the look-out 
for something good to eat, and the fruit proved a 
great attraction. It was this spirit of greediness 
which very nearly caused Polly to lose her life. 
She knew where to find a particular sort of fruit 
of which she was very fond, and one day, when no 
one was looking, she set off to go the whole length 
of the garden, which was a very long one, to get 
some of it But, alas, poor Poll ! she had only 
reached about half way when a large hawk hover- 
ing overhead spied her out, and immediately 
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pounced down, and was bearing her off in his 
sharp claws, when luckily Polly's piteous cries 
attracting the attention of the person she belonged 
to, he rushed out just in time, and, shouting with 
all his might, frightened the hawk, so that he let 
his prize drop. And poor Polly was picked up 
almost insensible, but in no way injured, and 
after she recovered from her fright was as well as 




ever. Foolish little bird ! she was more cautious 
after that, and took care not to venture quite so far 
from home again. It was rather extraordinary, I 
think, that the hawk should have dropped her, as 
they are fierce birds, and will not usually give up 
their prey so easily. 

A kind of canary lived in our part of Africa, 
but I am afraid I cannot say much in his praise, 
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for he was not a very pretty bird. He was of a 
dull greenish colour, and he never seemed to sing, 
as those do which we are accustomed to see in 
cages and aviaries in England, and which come 
principally from the Canary Islands. 

We had wood-pigeons, very lijce our English 
ones to look at ; but they do not make quite the 
same soothing cooing, which is so delightful to 
listen to in the woods in summer-time at home. 
They make one ' coo,' and then stop short with 
a jerk and begin again. In spite of being rather 
disappointing in this way, they were always 
welcome on account of their being more like 
English birds than any wild ones we had, 
excepting the swallow, and then He was only a 
visitor. 

The Java sparrow, of which we had a great 
many on our farm, is a pretty, slender little 
fellow, of a smooth, brown colour, with a bright 
scarlet beak, and is not at all like our English 
sparrow in any way. He is only about half the 
size, and altogether much more gentlemanly and 
refined-looking. He is a modest, shy little thing, 
and very different in his manners to our tame, 
impudent one at home, who always seems to 
consider that all the world belongs to him. 
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We missed our English birds dreadfully in 
Africa, and more than all did we miss their 
sweet songs. Nearly all African birds are almost 
silent, or they make harsh, discordant noises, 
anything but pleasant to hear. ' We had one that 
used to sing, and only oftCy that I can remember, 
of the many kinds that lived in the trees round 
our house, and this one had notes extremely like 
our thrush's ; neither was he altogether unlike it in 
looks, being a large brown bird. He used to come 
and sit on a bush near one of the windows, and 
sing most delightfully for hours at a time. I wish 
I could recollect his name, but I am sorry to say it 
has quite gone out of my mind ; but I know we 
were always glad to see him and listen to his 
sweet song^ 

One other bird I must mention before I close 
this chapter, the lori, a brownish bird, with 
splendid scarlet wings,^ the beauty of which has 
caused him to be a victim to thoughtless vanity, 
as well as humming-birds, birds of paradise, and 
many others that are used for the purpose of 
adorning ladies' hats. 
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HESE were the names 
of two monkeys. Jenny 
was the first to live with 
us, so I will write her 
story first, though we 
had her such a short 
time that I fear there is 
not much to tell about 
her. 

She was given to us by some people at a place 
near the sea where we were staying. They did 
not care about monkeys, so to save her from 
neglect, and from perhaps being killed, we took 
her, and she travelled with us to our home, a 
great many miles away. ' She was a dear, gentle 
little thing, and, unlike most monkeys, always 
good-tempered. They are generally snappish and 
uncertain, but she never was. 
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It was very absurd to see Jenny when we 
were on our journey homewards. We travelled 
as usual in the omnibus, and our little friend, who 
had never seen such a thing as a carriage of any 
sort in her life, was extremely alarmed, and clung 
to me just like a frightened child. When we got 
out to walk up the hills which were very steep, 
she insisted on getting out too, and, holding tightly 
to a bit of my dress, she scrambled along on three 
legs in the funniest way possible, stopping every 
now and then to gaze round at the fearful 'bus 
and its six horses, that was following behind. 

Jenny quickly got accustomed to her new 
home, and was soon on friendly terms with every 
one. We made a great deal of her. She had 
a smart red collar, with a pretty gilded chain 
attached to it, and a nice little house all to her- 
self up in a tree near the front door, whence she 
could watch every one who passed in and out, 
which suited her very well, for monkeys are 
inquisitive social creatures, and like to see every- 
thing that goes on, as well as to be taken a great 
deal of notice of. There is nothing they mind so 
much as neglect. I heard of a little monkey 
once who pined away and died just because no 
one ever went and talked to it. 
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Though Jenny was friendly to all, her greatest 
friend was a tabby kitten, and she was never 
quite contented unless it was near. She would 
dandle it about in the most loving way, and so 
gently that she never hurt it. With this kitten 
she would share all her meals, not liking to eat 
anything unless it had a bit too, giving it a little 
pat occasionally if it was greedy and took more 
than its proper share. 

But there were some things of course that 
the monkey liked and the kitten by no means 
appreciated. Jenny could never understand this, 
and would try and coax her little companion 
in every way to make it share fruit and bits of 
sugar, which she thought very good, with her, 
even trying to force them into her mouth, to 
which the kitten, as may be supposed, objected 
extremely; and Jenny often got some bites and 
scratches in reward for her kind intentions, which, 
to her credit, she never returned. 

The oddest thing was to see the way she 
protected her little friend ; for if ever a strange 
dog made his appearance, Jenny would show the 
greatest anxiety, and, seizing the kitten, would hurry 
up the tree and deposit it in safety inside the 
house, she herself guarding the door for fear it 
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should come out and fall into the hands of the 
enemy. 

Jenny was a great favourite with all of us, both 
on account of her amusing ways and because she 
was so gentle. The youngest child might play with 
her with the greatest safety, there was no fear of 
her biting or scratching 

Poor Jenny, however, had only been with us 
a few months when she met with her death, 
which was sad and tragic. It was summer when 
she first came to us, and though intensely hot, 
the tree which spread all round and over Jenny's 
little house made such a cool shade that she 
never seemed to feel the hot sun. But as winter 
came on, and she lost her pleasant green canopy, 
she began to suffer from the heat extremely; 
for it is quite as hot as summer in some parts 
of Africa during the day in winter^ it is only at 
night and in the early morning that it is cold 
and wintry. And poor little Jenny seemed ready 
to faint with the heat sometimes, and would sit 
gasping and panting at the door of her house, 
with the most mournful expression in her eyes, 
as if entreating us to take pity on her, which we 
were not long in doing ; for one day when I put 
my hand into her house it felt just like an oven. 
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from the hot sun beating down on it. So after- 
wards she was always taken round to a tree at 
the back of the house during the warmest part 
of the day, and taken back to her old quarters 
in the evening. 

For some days this plan answered very well. 
Jenny seemed much more comfortable, though 
she kept up an endless chattering and calling 
to us, for she did not like being quite alone, and 
was always wanting some one to go and talk to 
her. The tree certainly was rather a lonely 
habitation for one of a sociable disposition, for it 
was quite out of sight of the windows and doors, 
and people did not often pass by it 

One day I heard Jenny making a louder chat- 
tering than ever, and screaming out in a strange 
way. But never thinking for a moment that 
any harm had come to her, and being busy 
at the time, I went on with what I was doing. 
I only thought that she had got tired of being 
alone, and was more energetic than usual in 
trying to attract our attention. But I soon had 
good reason to repent not having taken more 
notice of her cries, for about an hour afterwards 
the coolie servant came in with our poor little 
monkey quite dead in his arms. She had 
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climbed up high in the tree, had twisted her 
chain round one of the branches, had fallen and 
got hanged, and the screams which I had heard 
were of course calls to us to come and help 
her in her trouble. 

Poor little thing ! we were truly grieved to 
lose her, particularly in so sad a way. It always 
seemed very strange that a monkey should have 
met with such a fate, for they are so clever at 
climbing that one would have fancied they could 
always manage to save themselves from falling. 

Addoz was a very different creature to his 
predecessor, and I fear I must have seemed 
anything but grateful when he made his appear- 
ance, led in by a friend, who of course expected 
me to be very much pleased with his present. 
I was always rather afraid of monkeys as a rule, 
and Addoz, whose strange name was given to 
him by the Kaffirs before he came to us, was 
a formidable-looking baboon, with a long, hideous 
face, large teeth, and immense claw-like hands, 
with which he immediately made a grab at me. 

Though I did not like his looks at all, as he 
was quite young, and seemed good-tempered, 
I consented to keep him; and after being con- 
ciliated with all sorts of good things, and talked 
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to a bit, to make him feel at home, he was led 
off to a large tree near the stable, where he was 
to live, for Jenny's house was much too small 
for such a great creature. 

I can't say that we ever made a great pet of 
this new addition to our menagerie. We were 
too much afraid of him for one thing, for we 
never could go near him without his making 
clutches at our clothes; and one day, as I was 
passing within reach of his ever-ready fingers, 
he caught at my gown, and before I could get 
away he had torn an enormous piece out of it, 
with which he rushed up the tree, chattering 
defiance at me as he tore it up into little bits. 

We were obliged to keep him fastened up 
with a very thick chain, for when first he came, 
before • we knew how strong he was, and had 
only given him an ordinary-sized one, he broke 
away, and did a lot of mischief. He killed 
some of the fowls, and flurried others out of 
their nests, got into the kitchen and smashed 
the plates and dishes, and committed various 
other depredations before he could be caught. 
He was very angry when he found he could not 
escape again, and was continually biting and 
pulling at the links of his chain to try and get 
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them asunder. He was an extremely mischievous 
creature, and never seemed contented unless he 
had something to break or destroy. 

One day a poor little chicken, venturing too 
near, was immediately seized upon by Addoz, 
who carried it up to his favourite branch in the 
tree, and then picked it to pieces, chattering all 
the time with delight as the feathers fluttered 




down. He would never allow a single leaf to 
grow within reach of him, and the space all 
round his tree was kept well weeded ; he would 
spy out the tiniest ones and pull them up. 
Stones also he had a great objection to, and 
would fling all he could find as far away as 
possible, which might be good fun to him, but 
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was not so pleasant for others ; and we were 
glad when this amusement came to an end, from 
there being no stones left to throw, for we were 
always expecting to get some of them at our 
heads. 

I am afraid Addoz was an evil-disposed animal, 
for he was for ever in mischief, at least all that 
was possible for him to do, tied up as we always 
kept him. He had to be fed out of an iron dish, 
for if we gave him an earthenware one, as soon 
as he had licked it quite clean he would break it 
all up into little bits. Even his iron dish he 
battered about until it was all over deep dents. 
He would take it up the tree and bang it down, 
and try in every way to smash it, and was highly 
indignant that all his attempts to destroy it were 
of no avail. 

He certainly was very droll, in spite of his 
wicked propensities, and afforded us much amuse- 
ment. Sometimes we would give him an* old 
picture book or an illustrated paper to look at, 
and it was the funniest thing in the world to 
see him sitting up holding it in both hands and 
looking at the pictures, with his head on one side, 
and his eyes screwed up with quite the air of a 
connoisseur, and licking his thumb to turn over 
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the pages. But the pictures shared the fate of 
everything else. When he was tired of them he 
would tear them up, chattering with delight as he 
strewed the ground all round with the bits. But 
the most absurd thing of all was to see him 
putting himself to bed in a sack. As the nights 
became cold we thought he ought to be kept 
warm in some way, so we presented him with a 
sack, which was of course soon demolished, and 
several others afterwards. At last it seemed to 
occur to him what it was meant for, and after 
that he always retired into it at the same time 
every evening. He would get into the sack head 
foremost, and wriggling himself round in some 
way, would lie peering about him with his cunning 
little eyes, and his long nose sticking out in the 
most ridiculous manner. 

So far Addoz had caused us more amusement 
than anxiety by his mischievous ways, for we 
thought he was too securely fastened up for him 
to do any harm. But there came a time when he 
gave us such a terrible fright that we were obliged 
to get rid of him. 

We were all away picnicing one day with some 
friends, having left the house and our baby girl 
in the care of our English maid -servant and 
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a Kaffir, and never dreaming of anything going 
wrong, when we were suddenly startled by the 
sight of Johba (the Kaffir) on the opposite hill 
gesticulating frantically. We felt in a moment 
that something dreadful had happened. We were 
not long in getting to our horses, and all the time 
we were saddling them we could hear Johba shout- 
ing, as he got closer, * Missus' — *Babee' — *Addoz,* 
one after another. We endeavoured to find out 
when he reached us what was the matter; but 
through his knowing very little of our language, 
and our knowing still less of his, we could make 
out nothing clearly, excepting that Addoz had 
managed to get loose, and from the frightened 
state of the Kaffir must have attacked the baby. 

How we got home I never knew. Norah our 
maid-servant met us at the stable-yard, where we 
dismounted ; but I did not ask any questions, her 
face was enough. I flew into the house, and into 
the room where I knew I should find the baby. 
There the poor little thing lay asleep in her cot, 
worn out with the pain she had gone through, 
and moaning as if even in her sleep she still felt 
it. Her arms were wrapped up in linen, and her 
neck and face perfectly covered with scratches 
and bites. Fortunately, Norah had had the good 
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sense to get a Kaffir from a kraal (as Kaffirs' 
houses are called) dose by, and had sent him off 
for a doctor. He arrived shortly, and comforted 
us greatly by his assurance that the bites did not 
appear to be dangerous ones. Those on the 
arms were the worst, and seemed to pain the poor 
child a good deal whilst they were being dressed. 
But she bore it very well, considering the fright 
and shock she had gone through ; and after the 
doctor had given her something soothing, she 
soon forgot all her troubles and went fast asleep 
again. 

As for Master Addoz, he only just escaped with 
his life ; for a friend, who had followed us quickly 
home, was so angry that he wanted to shoot him 
at once, and would have done it but that there 
was no gun at hand. So Addoz got off. 

It appeared that one of the links of his chain 
had rusted through without our noticing it, and 
the monkey had managed to free himself and get 
away, highly delighted, no doubt ; and the first 
thing which had happened to come in his path 
had been the poor baby, who had toddled out 
into the garden unseen by the servant. Her 
screams had quickly brought Norah and the 
Kaffir to her rescue, but the monkey had bitten 
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and scratched the poor little thing all over her 
arms and neck and face before she could be got 
away from him. 

I don't believe that Addoz really meant any 
harm. He was too young to be savage, and I 
think he meant it all in play ; but as it was much 
too rough a sort of play to run the risk of a 
repetition of it, he got his dismissal. 

He was sent to the camp to be taught better 
manners ; but he was never properly tamed, and 
I believe after a time he became really dangerous, 
as that kind of baboon so often does, and he 
was obliged to be destroyed. 



SOME DOGS THAT I HAVE KNOWN, 

THE earliest pet I can remember anything 
about was a dog, a beautiful large dog, 
who was so brave and noble-looking, and yet so 
gentle, that he was named RoIIo, after a very 
great hero, of whom some of you may have read 
in your history of France. Rollo's master was 
an officer in the army, and the dog, like his great 
namesake, well knew the sound of the bugle. 
When it sounded he would run at once to the 
barrack-yard ; and he knew the call to dinner as 
well as the officer himself. 

He was always at his master's side, more like 
a friend than a dog; and when they were out 
walking together, RoUo would never scamper off 
to speak to the dogs he might see on the road, 
but would pace soberly along by the side of his 
master, just touching his hand now and then 
with his nose, as though he wished to say, * Here 

96 
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I am, taking care of you as usual/ If his master 
went away for a day without taking RoUo, the 
poor dog became quite sad, and would hang his 
head and go about in the most melancholy, list- 
less manner possible ; he would sit on the door- 
step, or wander about the garden or street, until 
he caught sight of his dear master once more, 
when a loud, joyous bark, almost a shout of 
delight, would inform the whole house of his 
return. 

RoUo, although so big and strong himself, 
was always very gentle with other and weaker 
animals, which was a very good part of his 
character, for the family he belonged to kept a 
great many pets. It was very pretty to see 
great RoUo stepping carefully in and out among 
the tiny chickens or ducklings, never even 
frightening the smallest of them in the least. 
Sometimes he might be seen lying in the sun 
with one or two kittens asleep on his back, while 
the mother cat sat by, purring quite contentedly. 
When Rollo wanted to get up he would move 
as gently as possible, not to hurt his little friends, 
but to give them plenty of time to get down. 
Once, when a frisky kitten would persist in run- 
ning out into the yard, where a strange dog 
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happened to be, Rollo took her up in his mouth, 
carried her all the way upstairs, and, walking 
into the nursery, gravely dropped her into the 
cradle. I suppose he knew that the strange dog 
might fly at the little thing, and thought if he 
carried her up to the children they would be 
sure to keep her for a game of romps. 

He seemed to understand that all the live 
things about the place belonged to his master, 
and he constituted himself their guardian in a 
most amusing way, wandering about on the 
look-out through garden, meadow, paddock, and 
orchard, and always giving notice when anything 
went wrong. Once we heard him barking vigor- 
ously, and rushed out to find that the donkey 
was standing in a neighbour's hay-field; while 
on another occasion his timely alarm saved us 
from what might have become a serious fire. 
Some linen was airing before the kitchen fire, 
when the cook went carelessly away, leaving 
the doors both open. I suppose the draught 
blew the things against the bars, for the next 
moment we heard Rollo barking as he only 
barked when something was going very wrong 
indeed. We children scampered in from the 
garden, mamma came from the drawing-room, 
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papa from his study, and cook, careless cook, 
from the cellar ; and what do you think we saw ? 
The linen all in a blaze, and RoUo standing in 
the middle of the kitchen, wagging his tail, and 
barking with all his might. He watched the 
business of putting out the fire with the greatest 
interest, only standing on one side to be out of 
the way as we moved about, and then trotted 
off quietly when all was over, quite contented 
with having, as he considered, performed his 
duty. 

He was a grave, dignified dog, very quiet, 
affectionate, and gentle, but never given to 
jumping and running, like most of his kind. 
He usually paced about with a don-like air, and 
seemed to have a great dislike to appear ridicu- 
lous. One funny example of this sensitiveness 
I really must mention. We were out walking 
one hot summer day, and we came to a stream 
which ran under the road, and spread into a 
rather deep pool on each side. RoUo was thirsty, 
and thought he would like to drink, so he went 
to the side of the road, and was just putting 
down his head to drink, with his usual magnifi- 
cent air, when the stone under his fore -paws 
rolled from under him into the pool, and away 
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he went after it, head foremost, into the water. 
We shouted with laughter. It was very rude, I 
am afraid, but we really could not help it, he 
looked so comical, so utterly astounded, as he 
floundered out Never did dog look more 
ashamed than poor RoUo; he hated the water, 
and he hated being laughed at Once more on 
dry land, he hung his head and his tail, and 
trotted home, looking neither to left nor right. 






like the utterly dejected, mortified dog that he 
was. We saw no more of him that day, but 
next morning we found him in the kitchen, and 
made it up with him, he in his doggie fashion 
wagging his tall and trying to make us under- 
stand that he would think no more about it 

Of course, among our many pets Rollo had his 
favourites, and his friends were, like himself, of a 
dignified kind. He dearly loved an old, or rather 
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an elderly, grey horse called Napoleon, and a 
pretty Alderney cow called Bessie ; indeed all the 
animals, large and small, seemed to love Bessie, 
the very cat slept in her manger, the kittens sat 
on her back, and the donkey was always talking 
to her. RoUo was often to be found curled up 
by her side, and used to watch the operation of 
milking with great attention. Bessie was fond of 
him too, and often turned her pretty head round 
to watch the open stable door for RoUo; and 
when he came she would be quite satisfied and 
happy again. 

RoUo had one friend who was certainly not 
dignified, and this was Charlie the little Skye 
terrier, a merry, mischievous, affectionate fellow, 
with a coat like a woolly mat. He was devoted to 
Rollo, and would yelp and jump round him like 
a wild thing when he saw him for the first time 
in the morning, and was always trotting about at 
his side. Rollo was very indulgent to his little 
admirer, and would let him share his dinner and 
eat off his plate, which was more than any other 
animal dared do, not even his favourite kitten. 
Indeed, Charlie might take any liberty with Rollo, 
and I must do the little fellow the justice to say 
that he never abused the privilege. 
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RoUo's friendship with Charlie was the more 
strange from the fact that he never noticed any of 
the other dogs, nor did they ever attempt to make 
friends with him, although we had more than one 
nice dog at that time. 

There was little black, curly Jet, of whom 
RoUo's master (our papa) was very fond, but he 
one day jumped over a small railing beside his 
kennel, and hanged himself by his own chain, 
before we had had him long enough to know 
much of his affections or disposition. 

Then there was Fanny, a timid, nervous dog, 
who always looked as if she were going to cry, 
shrinking away when we stretched out our hands 
to pat her, as if she expected to be beaten. I 
think she must have belonged to some vagrants 
or gipsies before she came into our possession, 
and had a very hard time of it, for nothing but ill- 
usage could have made a dog so cowed and 
frightened. We found her one winter morning 
curled up under a hedge about a mile from our 
house, nearly covered with snow, and looking 
quite dead. We pulled her out, however, and 
finding some signs of life in the poor little creature, 
we carried her home, where, with the help of 
warm food and a nice fire, she came round. We 
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called her Fanny, and she soon grew strong and 
fat. She was a smooth, white dog, with black eyes 
and nose; indeed, but for her black nose we might 
never have noticed her lying in the snow. She 
proved a great disappointment to us, for she 
never could get over her frightened ways, or treat 
us with the least confidence. We certainly 
thought we had a claim upon her gratitude for 
saving her life and improving her circumstances, 
but she seemed incapable of any sentiment 
beyond fear ; and we were not sorry when papa 
gave her to a neighbour who wanted a dog. 
Fanny was frightened to the end, and went off 
with the groom who came to fetch her, looking 
exactly as though she were going to be hanged. 

Of course RoUo could not be expected to care 
for such a broken-spirited creature ; he treated her 
with the greatest disdain all the time she stayed, 
scarcely even looking at her, and behaving as 
though she was altogether beneath his notice. 

If poor little Jet had lived, he and Rollo might 
have been friends, but, as I said, he died very 
shortly after we had him, and so Charlie the 
Saucy remained Rollo's only dog friend. 

You are now going to hear about poor RoUo's 
death, which was caused by grief and by the 
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great love he bore his master. In this story I 
have always called Captain Dallas either RoUo's 
master or our papa ; but now, as we are going to 
talk more especially about him, I think he had 
better be called by his name. 

Well, then, Captain Dallas was obliged to leave 
the town where he lived, and go with his family to 
another part of the country many miles off ; and 
as he had to travel about a great deal before 
settling down in his new home, he asked a friend 
to take care of RoUo, as we were not able to have 
him with us. About a week afterwards this friend 
wrote to say that Rollo had disappeared. He was . 
advertised for, and rewards offered, but all in vain. 
A man went round the town ringing a bell, and 
offering a high sum of money to anybody who 
could find him, but without any success. Poor 
Captain Dallas was in France, and could not get 
back for some time. When he did return, he 
went straight to the old house. Rollo had been 
there, so the neighbours told him ; he had returned 
two days after the family left, looking as though 
he had come a long way ; he seemed very 
unhappy at finding the house shut up, and had 
only taken some food which was offered him, and 
then trotted off again. 
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Captain Dallas was very much distressed at 
this, for he did not know where to look next. 
Fortunately, his servant remembered that they had 
very often stayed at a large town about twenty 
miles off when they had gone from home, and 
thought perhaps Rollo might be looking for them 
there. Off they set in the direction of this town, 
and on their arrival Captain Dallas went first to 
the post office to make inquiries, and a sorrowful 
tale he heard from Mr. Brown the postmaster, to 
whom both master and dog were well known. 

Poor Rollo had come to the post office door one 
morning, looking very sad and weary ; he walked 
into the office just to ascertain that his master was 
not there, and had then lain himself down outside, 
and remained there all day, watching everybody 
who went in. He went away when the post office 
closed in the evening, but came again next morn- 
ing, and did exactly the same ; and so on day after 
day. 

He knew that his master often visited that 
town, and that he always went first to the post 
office for his letters ; and I suppose the poor dog 
thought, as he was not at home, that he must 
sooner or later come to the post office. 

Mr. Brown had sent to our old house, but found 
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it empty, and was told that Captain Dallas had 
gone abroad. He had tried to make RoUo eat or 
come into his house, but in vain ; he would not 
move, and he was so large that people were afraid 
to take him away, so he pined away and died 
there. He was found dying one morning about 
a week before Captain Dallas' arrival. Kind- 
hearted ^r. Brown had lifted him into his parlour, 
where he died on the hearthrug, trying to the last 
to look through the open door out into the post 
office. Poor RoUo! he knew his master would 
come there, and if he would only have cheered up, 
and eaten and rested like a wise dog, he would not 
have caused us all such sorrow by the knowledge 
of his sufferings and sad death. 

Little Charlie became doubly dear to us after 
poor RoUo's death, he always ^ reminded us so 
much of his lost friend ; and many a mischievous 
trick was overlooked on this account. He was 
one of the cleverest dogs I ever knew, and 
seemed from his manner to understand even the 
things we said in his presence, although they did 
not concern him in the least One instance of 
this cleverness I must tell you, and you will no 
doubt think it as wonderful as I do. 

Although he was very fond of all the children, 
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he especially loved one little girl named Tonie. 
He seemed to consider that he belonged more to 
her than to any one else, sleeping at night out- 
side her door, lying at her feet in the day, and 
leaving anybody else to follow her if she chanced 
to be going out alone. Well, Tonie had been 
for some weeks on a visit to her grandmamma, 
when one morning at breakfast, mamma, looking 
up from her letters, said, * Tonie is coming home 
this evening by the five o'clock train.' 

Charlie, who was lying on the hearthrug, started 
up at these words, looked up into mamma's face, 
and then went and scratched at the door. We 
let him out, and the next minute saw him run out 
of the front door, across the garden, and down the 
street. He did not come home all day, not even to 
dinner, and we could not imagine what had become 
of him, as he never went out alone, until we went 
to the station at five o'clock, when there on the 
platform sat Charlie, wagging his tail, pricking 
his ears, and quivering all over with excitement. 
As the train came into the station he jumped up 
and ran amongst the people until he saw Tonie, 
whom he welcomed with the most frantic joy. 

The porters told us that he had been at the 
station since the morning, watching eagerly as 
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each train drew up, and going into a corner again 
when it went off, to wait for the next. And so 
the poor little doggie had remained all day, with- 
out his dinner, watching and waiting for his dear 
little mistress. You may perhaps wonder what 
made him go to the station. We thought it was 
because he saw Tonie go away in a train. What 
we thought so funny was, that he should have 
understood what mamma said at breakfast about 
Tonie's return, as she did not speak to Charlie, 
and we all thought he was asleep. 

Charlie was very fond of being noticed and 
petted. If Bogie, the pretty tabby cat, was in 
anybody's lap, Charlie would fawn, and beg, and 
bark, until he was patted also. 

Charlie met with an accident one day. He 
was out walking with the servant, when a light 
cart came up very quickly, and before he could 
get out of the way he was knocked down and 
run over. The wheel only went over one 
shoulder, and as the cart was so light Charlie 
was not seriously injured. His shoulder became 
very much swollen, and was so stiff that he could 
not walk. At night he was carried upstairs, and 
in the morning was taken down the same way. 
He never would be left alone if he could possibly 
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help it, and alwjays came in with the servants to 
prayers, because he knew that no one would be 
in any other part of the house. On the evening 
of his accident, when he heard the prayer bell 
ring he tried to get up directly, for fear we 
should leave him ; and when he saw us move, and 
found he could not stand, he dragged himself 
forward on the sofa where he lay, and put his 
head on Tonie's lap, as though asking her to 
carry him. 

He liked the fuss of being nursed so well, that 
it was very difficult to discover when he really 
began to recover, as the better he grew the worse 
he pretended to be. When we thought he must 
be able to walk a little, I took him into the 
garden, and walked up and down by his side. 
Very pitiful was Charlie's expression as he 
dragged along, slowly and painfully, step by step. 
Judge, then, of our astonishment when, on look- 
ing out of a window a few moments after, we 
beheld him speeding round and round the garden 
full chase after Bogie, and looking as though he 
had never had anything the matter with him in 
his life. When we went out to him, there was 
the painful limp, and the slow, dragging step as 
bad as ever; and only saying 'Poor Charlie' 
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would reduce him to the most miserable-looking 
little invalid you ever saw. However, we had 
found him out, and when he saw that we no 
longer believed in his illness, he left off his make- 
believe tricks, and ran about a healthy, hearty, 
holiest little dog again. 

He had a far more dangerous accident than 
that a few months after, for in looking out of a 
window he overbalanced himself, and fell from a 
height of nearly twenty-eight feet upon some 
sharp iron railings. One of these ran into his 
chest, and we thought he would have died ; 
indeed, I believe he owed his life entirely to his 
affectionate little mistress, Tonie. She sat on 
the straw in the stable where Charlie had been 
laid, holding his head on her lap. He seemed 
unable to eat, although warm milk and tempting 
meat were brought to him. As he was growing 
weaker, Tonie's distress increased, when it 
suddenly struck her that he looked wistfully at 
the saucer of bread and milk; she immediately 
scooped some up in the palm of her hand, and 
put it into poor Charlie's mouth. He swallowed 
it very slowly and painfully at first, but afterwards 
with more ease. Tonie was delighted, and 
every half hour through the day, and the night 
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too, did that Httle girl go to the stable to feed her 
pet, as at first he would take food from no one 
else. 

He began to improve from the time she first 
fed him, and in about a week was able to crawl 
about again. He still had an ugly, deep wound 
in his chest, which a chemist came to dress every 
morning. To this operation Charlie showed 
the greatest possible objection, and would run 
away and hide whenever the chemist was ex- 
pected. He was very clever about hiding, 
finding the funniest places, and never going twice 
to the same. Perhaps he had learnt how to hide 
from us children, as he always played at hide-and- 
seek with us, and taking his turn like the rest. 
Sometimes we all hid at once, leaving Charlie to 
seek, and then we had to be very quick, for he 
did not always wait to be called. We used to 
hear him come pattering along, sniffing here and 
there, poking his nose into a cupboard that we 
had left ajar to deceive him, or looking behind 
doors. When he found anybody he would jump 
upon them with a sharp little bark, and be off and 
out of sight in no time ; and he was so small, and 
found such odd hiding-places, that it was no easy 
matter to find him. 
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He was very funny in his fancies about food. 
Nothing could induce him to drink out of a 
tumbler, and if a stranger offered him one he 
always growled. He had a curious dislike also 
to various articles. A muff always put him in a 
passion, and if he found one on the sofa or table 
he would bark and growl, tearing and shaking it 
as though he thought it a rat. He did not often 
steal, but one day cook found a nice meat-pie, 
which she was about to bake, with all the dough 
torn off. Everybody at once fixed upon Charlie 
as the culprit, but he had disappeared. Nor did 
he come out of his hiding-place till next day, 
when he sneaked into the drawing-room, with the 
dough still about his paws, looking very guilty, 
and taking good care to keep out of cook's way. 
He must have done it entirely out of mischief, as 
he had not eaten any of the meat, but only jumped 
upon the dresser and scratched the pie open. 

We had Charlie seven years after RoUo's 
death, and then he suddenly seemed to grow old. 
He left off running about, and would lie all day 
in the sun on a mat, dozing, appearing to enjoy 
the warmth; and one afternoon we came home 
from school and found him quite dead. He had 
been dozing on the bank as usual out in the 
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garden, and had evidently died quietly in his 
sleep. 

We made great lamentation for Charlie, he 
was such a favourite with us all; indeed,* he 
seemed more like a little playfellow, or younger 
brother, than just a dog. But our sorrow could 
do no good, so we buried him in our own piece 
of ground, where each of us had a garden ; and 
Charlie's grave was kept always bright with 
flowers, and was the prettiest part of the whole 
garden. 

I think this is all I can tell you about the dogs 
I have known ; for, with the exception of Bobby, 
who always tries to pull us out of the water when 
we bathe, thinking, no doubt, we are going to 
drown, and Pug, who steals any pocket - hand- • 
kerchief he may see hanging out of a pocket, we 
have had no very clever or interesting dogs lately ; 
but if those we now have should ever distinguish 
themselves in the future, I shall have much 
pleasure in letting you know. 



H 
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THIS is to be a little account of some funny 
animals which at odd times I have had, 
and tried to tame or make pets of. Some be- 
came very gentle and affectionate without much 
trouble, whilst others were so crusty that the 
greatest kindness, the utmost patience, and the 
nicest food were quite thrown away upon them. 
They were cross-grained to begin with, and cross- 
grained they remained, until, in despair, I gave 
them their freedom, convinced that my attempts 
at civilisation were only so much labour lost. 

I will tell you about the nice ones first, and 
begin with my bat, Bob. 

Most of you must have seen the bats flying 
about in the summer, just about dusk, wheeling 
round in the air, just out of reach, over your 
heads ; sometimes coming so low as to be almost 
within reach of some tall boy's cap, and then 
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away again, perhaps over the house, before he 
has time to take it off. 

We children have often spent many hours 
during the bright summer evenings, when the 
bats were having some fun, in trying to knock 
them down ; but they were always much too quick 
for us, and it was not till I was quite big and at 
school that I met with Bobby. 

One afternoon — I think it was a half-holiday—^ 




school was over, and lessons for next day dis- 
posed of, when one of my schoolfellows came 
running into the class-room, calling loudly for 
me. They had got to understand my fancy for 
all sorts of odd creatures, and were now anxious 
for me to go out into the garden and look at a 
poor little bat which had fallen from its nest up in 
rose trees that grew over the side of the house, 
and was lying half dead on the hard gravel below. 
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I picked him up gently. Such a mite as he 
was ; quite a baby bat. He looked so frightened 
that my heart was quite touched, and my sym- 
pathy grew stronger when I found that one funny 
little skinny wing was all crumpled up, and 
seemed to give him a great deal of pain. He 
looked piteously at us with his bright black eyes, 
and bore his sufferings like a hero. Not one 
squeak did he utter the whole time I held him ; 
nor did he once attempt to bite while we 
examined the injured wing, only fluttering the 
other a little, and slipping down into the palm of 
my hand, and lying all cuddled up in it quite 
quietly. 

We were allowed to borrow a ladder from the 
gardener, whose cottage stood very near to our 
school, and we spent nearly the whole afternoon 
going up it in turn and trying to find the nest, for 
we wished to send the baby bat back to his little 
brothers and sisters and to his wise old mother, 
who certainly knew better how to nurse sick bats 
than we did. 

We hunted and rummaged amongst the creep- 
ers, — roses, clematis, and jessamine were all 
searched in turn, — but without success. We poked 
and peeped from the roof to the ground in vain. 
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Spiders' nests we found in plenty, and sparrows', 
swallows', and even one starling's, but nothing 
that could or would Hold a bat. 

We were very disappointed, for we had quite 
set our minds upon finding the right nest, and 
of witnessing the joy of the whole family at 
receiving their little wanderer again. However, 
we would not be beaten, so asked leave to keep 
the ladder, and wait till the evening, when the 
bats would come out And so we did, but we 
were no nearer finding what we wanted. The 
bats came from all parts of the wall, so that we 
counted nearly ten different places that we saw 
them disappear into ; and as it would clearly not 
do to put him into a strange 'family, who would 
toss him out in no time, perhaps killing him out- 
right, there was nothing for it but to adopt the 
little fellow, and do our best to rear him our- 
selves. 

So it was settled ; and of course he was 
handed over to me. I named him Bob, and then, 
after bathing his crumpled wing, put him into a 
battered old tin inkstand, which had long since 
lost its glass and was now good for nothing else, 
but made, with some moss and wool, a most 
luxuriant bed for Master Bob. At bed -time 
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I opened the schoolroom window at the top, 
and put the inkstand on the sash, so that 
perhaps Bob's mother might hear his funny shrill 
cry and bring him some food. Perhaps she 
did, for he looked bright enough in the 
morning, and although we gave him little food 
beyond a few flies and moths, his wing grew all 
right, and he very soon began to grow stout and 
strong. 

He was very sleepy and stupid during the day, 
when I liked to have him in my pocket, but in 
the evening he got frisky enough. He knew my 
voice, and if I placed him on one side of the 
table and went to the other, calling * Bob,* he 
would come shambling and fluttering the whole 
length of the great schoolroom table, never 
stopping even to take breath until he reached the 
edge where I sat, when he would tumble head- 
long into my pocket, and pant there like any old 
man. 

He was a funny fellow to look at, with a warm 
furry little body like a mouse, big ears, a wide 
mouth, and bright inquisitive eyes, that quite 
gave people a turn when they looked round 
suddenly and found him peering at them. 

Each night I put his bed, with him in it, close 
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to the half-open window, and each morning I 
found him there all right. One day, however, 
when I came down there was no Bob to be seen 
anywhere. The window, as usual, stood open, 
but his nest was empty. As I was looking about 
I heard a little squeak, and there was the bat 
hanging to the edge of the table. He had taken 
his first flight that night, and had come in at the 
open window, and instead of getting into bed 
after his night's frolic, had hung himself by his 
hands and wings to the edge of the table. This 
he did every night afterwards, never going out 
until I put him on the window, and always hanging 
on to something when he returned until I came 
down. He would never let any one else touch 
him ; indeed, very few ever wished to <lo so ; but 
those who did meddle with him received a sharp 
bite in return, which made them careful not to 
molest him again. 

He was a happy little fellow, and never 
seemed tired of lumbering up and down the desk 
or table, in a heavy, flapping way. He did not 
walk or creep or fly; it was a mixture of all, 
more like a flying tumble than anything else. 

He never lost his temper unless we pointed at 
him. We might pull his wings, his legs, or his 
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ears ; we might pinch him, roll him, or play ball 
with him to our hearts' content ; but to be pointed 
at was more than he could stand. Some of my 
schoolfellows would come to his inkstand and 
hold a piece of slate-pencil within an inch of his 
nose, and it was most amusing to see the rage 
into which the little animal would put himself, 
biting at the objectionable pointer, snapping, 
snarling, and shrieking at the intruder, and doing 
all in his power to show his discomfort. It was 
very funny to see so small a creature in such a 
pet, but, to do him justice, it only lasted while the 
pencil was pointed at him ; as soon as it was with- 
drawn he was as amiable as possible, and would 
resume his game of tumbles, or cuddle down in his 
nest. 

He either slept very little or very lightly, for 
whenever I looked at him the little black eyes 
were as bright and wide opened as ever, no 
matter how quiet he might have been before; 
and it was quite impossible to take him by 
surprise. 

As I lived in a town I could not take him home 
with me for the holidays, so the day we broke 
up I put his nest outside a bedroom window, so 
that when night came, and I was far away, he 
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could fly out as usual, and return in the morning 
to the old inkstand. 

On my return to school I found the empty 
nest where I left it, but Bobby had evidently not 
been in it for a very long time; and as it was 
dirty, draggled, rusty, and full of rain, I do not 
wonder that he had found drier quarters for him- 
self. I spent all the first evening and most of 
the night watching at the window and calling 
' Bobby, Bobby,' whenever a bat flew by. But I 
had looked my last on Bobby, for he never came 
back again. 

I suppose he had got wild and flown away 
with some companions, which, as he was quite 
able to do, I was rather glad of than otherwise ; 
for had he remained with me he might have met 
with some distressing fate, and caused me great 
sorrow, as many interesting pets have done 
before. 

Two or three times we observed a bat fly to 
the schoolroom window, hang on for a second, 
and then fly off" again, and I think it must have 
been Bobby taking a peep at us ; but as it was 
always too dark to see properly, and he was 
too quick to be caught, we could only think and 
hope so. 
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Perhaps you would like now to hear about 
another funny pet, one which people do not 
often think of having — my fat, ugly, clever, nice 
old toad, whom I loved very dearly, and of whose 
sad death I cannot even now think without a 
twinge of regret. 

It is not a story I am going to tell you, for he 
did nothing particular enough for that, but just a 
few of his funny ways, so that instead of crying 
out * Nasty thing ! ' next time you meet with one 
of his brothers or sisters, you may remember my 
toad's love and intelligence, and so take an 
interest in all his kind. 

To begin with, I must tell you how and where 
he was found. One moonlight night our boys 
were out walking. It was a cold winter evening. 
A hard frost had set in after some days of wet 
weather, and the cart ruts, which in some places 
were many inches deep, had got frozen quite 
hard ; and in one of these ruts, on the evening I 
speak of, the sharp eyes of a little boy discovered 
a small black object moving about, and this small 
black object, on closer examination, proved to be 
a little half-frozen, half-dead toad. Poor little 
thing ! it was quite tired out with fruitless efforts 
to climb the steep, hard sides of the deep rut, into 
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which It must have fallen, and where it would 
surely get crushed to death by the first cart that 
came lumbering that way. 

Of course such a fate for the poor little fellow 
was not to be thought of, so a gentleman who did 
not mind toads picked hjm up carefully and 
carried him home in his hat I had not been one 
of the walking party, and was therefore not a 
little surprised at my strange present, when, on 
being told to shut my eyes and open, not my 
mouth, but my hand, the half-frozen toad was 
dropped into it. I held him there some time, 
and he seemed very grateful for the warmth, 
turning his little body round, and nestling his 
long thin limbs down into my palm, so that every 
portion of him might in turn rest upon the warm 
flesh. We were rather puzzled what to do with 
him for the night. Everybody's advice was in 
turn asked, considered, and, as is usually the case, 
rejected. At last we made him a warm bed of 
hay, cut and rolled up in half a cocoa-nut shell ; 
and as no one knew exactly what toads eat, we 
gave him bread and milk, slips of bacon, bits of 
radish, and parings of cheese, covered him with a 
huge flower-pot to prevent his escape, and left 
him to his fate, or rather to his night's rest, on 
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a small card- table in a corner of the drawing* 
room. 

The first thing next morning I was lip and 
away to my toad. He had not eaten any of the 
good things provided for him, but looked bright 
and happy as possible. I had no idea of making 
, a pet of him, so I carried him into the garden 
and put him into a rockery where he could find 
shelter from the stormy weather, and perhaps 
some little creatures to eat, during the remainder 
of the winter. However, he did not go away, 
but often came out when we were walking in the 
garden, so that at last I got into the way of 
picking him up, carrying him about, and talking to 
him, all of which he appeared to like immensely. 
He was also very fond of being tickled with a 
straw or feather, or stroked with a finger, and 
would turn round his funny brown back that I 
might do it more conveniently. 

At last he grew so tame as to come from' any 
part of the garden when I called or whistled for 
him, although he would do so for no one else. I 
christened him Goggles, from his big bright eyes. 
He was almost all day in my lap, pocket, or 
sleeve ; he went with me out walking, he sat on 
my knee while I worked, on my looking-glass 
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when I dressed, and on my table when I wrote or 
drew, never showing any signs of timidity, fear, 
or fatigue. I found him in the morning bright, 
eager, and active, and so he remained during the 
entire day. Sometimes, it is true, if I had been 
writing too long, he would leave his seat on the 
table, and crawling up on my left hand, squat 
calmly on the back of it, watching the pen which 
went backwards and forwards in the other. 

He gave us frights at first lest he should get 
trodden upon in the house, or come to grief with 
strange dogs in the garden ; but after a while we 
found he was quite able to take care of himself, 
and so troubled ourselves no further about him. 
There were no other pets in the house at this 
time, so I cannot tell how he would have behaved 
himself with animals or birds. He seemed very 
fond of music, and would scramble from my lap 
up on the piano while I played, sitting on the 
wood- work, and evidently enjoying the vibration. 

He once committed a sad breach of decorum, 
and caused two people to do the same. 

It happened on a Sunday morning that I, being 
dressed for church rather earlier than necessary, 
went into the garden to see Goggles, and to wait 
for the rest of the party. After a few moments' 
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whistling, out he came, and was soon fast asleep, 
or pretending to be, on my lap. By and by I 
missed him, and, supposing he had slipped off 
while I was reading, I joined the rest of the 
party, who were now ready, and went to church, 
thinking no more about him. 

In the middle of the litany we were all startled 
by a smothered scream from a lady visitor in our 
pew, and looking up I saw her eyes fixed on 
the little pocket in my jacket, while her whole 
countenance expressed alarm, consternation, and 
horror. Everybody looked at me, and I looked at 
my pocket, and there — oh, horror ! — there I saw 
the big eyes and funny little head of our friend 
Goggles. He had evidently taken the oppor- 
tunity of clambering from my lap into his usual 
hiding-place while I sat reading in the garden, 
and now had looked out suddenly, perhaps to 
hear where the organ was, for, as I have already 
told you, he dearly loved music. Of course we 
could not have him frightening the congregation 
by his presence, and as it was impossible to take 
him out without creating a disturbance, I shook 
him back into the pocket and closed it up with a 
big pin. 

We never afterwards started for church without 
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first ascertaining that Goggles was visible some- 
where in the garden; but I never regained the 
good opinion of the fair friend he had so terribly 
frightened. She hated toads, and could not, or 
would not, understand how Goggles came to be 
in my pocket, and always maintained that he had 
been maliciously put there for the purpose of 
giving her a fright. Explanations were useless ; 
she adhered firmly to her opinion, and no doubt 
believes so still. 

Goggles used to cause great consternation 
amongst the more timid of our visitors by sitting 
on the front door step. He was soon under- 
stood in the village to be my pet, and therefore 
nobody molested him. But it was not at all un- 
common for me to be interrupted in the drawing- 
room by the servant with some such message as, 
' Please, Miss Lily, will you fetch your toad away 
from the front door ; Mrs. Walker is calling, and 
wants to come in.' 

Immediately he heard my call he would make 
off in my direction, though he would attend 
to no one else. No counterfeit of my voice 
ever deceived him, and to all other calls, coax- 
ings, and blandishments he remained stolidly 
indifferent, either squatting and gazing idly be- 
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fore him, or scrambling out of sight as soon as 
possible. 

He remained with us just two years and a half, 
beloved by me, tolerated by my friends, and 
feared by strangers. Of course he died ; great 
pets always do, and he proved no exception to 
the rule. 

One fine spring morning, when new gravel had 
been put down on the drive, and was being rolled, 
I heard a sudden outcry. Soon the children came 
running up to my bedroom with the sad intelli- 
gence that the dreadful roller had gone over poor 
Goggles as he sat on the drive, and crushed him 
to death. No one seemed quite able to account 
for the accident. The man who did it was a 
stranger hired from the village for three days to 
assist our own gardener, and whether he knew 
nothing of Goggles, or whether he did not see him, 
we were never able to decide. Somebody kindly 
buried his poor smashed little body, for I was far 
too unhappy to look at it, and soon all memory 
of my bright pet seemed to pass from the house. 
I think his death was a relief to my friends. 
People went in and out in a more certain and 
easier manner, did not catch up their skirts and 
look where they were stepping, while one dear 
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old lady said most earnestly, * My dear, how can 
you regret that nasty creature ? ' 

However, I did regret him, and have done so 
up to this time ; and although I have tried several 
toads since, I have never been able to find another 
as clever, gentle, and affectionate as my dear old 
Goggles ; and if the account of his life and death 
has amused or interested any of my little readers, 
I will beg them in return to be kind, for his sake, 
to any poor toads they may meet with, and not to 
believe the untrue stories that ignorant people are 
apt to tell about them. 

My next queer pet was a mole, which I caught 
in a very funny manner. I was walking with a 
friend by the side of a river through some fields, 
when suddenly up came a molehill just at my very 
feet. I stopped, and bending quickly down caught 
little Master Mole in my hands. He kicked vigor- 
ously at first, and bit too with all his might ; but 
I held him fast, for I had never seen a live mole 
before, and this was a grand opportunity of ex- 
amining one, which might never come in my way 
again. How he did fight ! to be sure. . And as he 
was a strong, active little fellow, he several times 
very nearly succeeded in slipping from* my grasp 
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altogether. But his kicks and bites were in Vairi j 
I had him, and was determined to keep him at all 
costs. 

He was not black, but a very pretty grey, and 
soft like the smoothest satin. It seemed wonderful 
that a creature just come out of the damp earth 
should be so clean and glossy ; but so it was, and 
I do not think he would have left a mark if I had 
rolled him in a piece of the whitest and most 
delicate silk. 

It was most difficult to keep him in a proper* 
position, for he would persist in turning tail up- 
wards, and trying to bore through with his nose 
whatever I placed him in or upon, and it required 
all the strength I possessed to hold him at all 
straight. On reaching home we put him into an 
empty bread-pan, and as it was very deep, with 
smooth, slippery sides, he could not get out any 
way. It was very funny to see him stand up on 
his hind legs and move about his little bare white 
paws, which looked more like an old man s hands 
than anything else I know of. 

We left him in his bread-pan until the gardener 
had, good-naturedly, taken some earth in a wheel- 
barrow into the back-yard and built him a bank. 
The yard was long and narrow, with high walls all 
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round, and as it was closely paved we thought he 
was quite secure, the more so as we had put his 
bank all along the end of the yard farthest from 
the door, as we did not think he would care to 
walk over some yards of cold stone to get out of 
the enclosure. 

At length all was finished ; the last barrowful of 
earth had been added, and the bank well beaten 
up. Nothing remained but to bring the mole and 
introduce him to his territory, and this I did. He 
made a dash from my hands to the earth, and was 
out of sight in a moment ; and out of sight he 
continued all that day, and the next, and the next 
after. Nothing was to be made of him ; he could 
and would do nothing but make heaps. If I dug 
him out, he struggled, bit, and kicked until I let 
him go ; and if I put him into my lap, his sharp 
little nose would be drilling a hole through my 
dress in no time. 

I had kept him about a week, and one day at the 
«nd of that time I was watching the bank, when 
he suddenly looked out. I caught him as I did 
the first day, and was sorry to find that he had 
grown quite thin, and his beautiful skin hung 
about him like a sack. He evidently was not 
happy, so I carried him out to the fields by the 
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river, and put him down on the soft grass in 
his own haunts, very near where we made his 
acquaintance first He was quite delighted at 

gaining his liberty. He put his sharp snout into 
the ground, and in one minute more his tail dis- 
appeared into the earth ; and so I saw the last of 
my mole, and never again did I try another. 

My next pet was a hedgehog, brought to me 
by the village boys, who received sixpence each 
for their trouble. I must here tell you that all 
the little fellows in the neighbourhood were per- 
petually bringing me all kinds of the oddest crea- 
tures for pets, — frogs, toads, caterpillars, squirrels, 
newts, efts, and everything else, creeping, flying, 
or walking ; so, whenever I did want a pet, and 
made my want known, I was tolerably certain 
to get it within a few days, if it was to be 
had. 

But to return to my hedgehog. He was called 
Billy, and placed in the kitchen to eat the beetles ; 
but he soon became so tame that I took him away, 
and he used to live after that in the garden, and 
walk in and out of the French window. My little 
dog Pug, of whom I must tell you in another 
chapter, made great objections to Billy at first, 
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and more than once I found him barking furiously 
at the little prickly ball on the garden walk as he 
danced round it. However, Pug was a highly 
intelligent, well conducted dog, and soon came to 
understand that Billy was my little friend, and not 
only to be tolerated as a companion, but also 
protected as part of my property ; and after this 
understanding they became the best playfellows 
possible. 

Billy was very gentle, timid, and affectionate. 
Nothing would induce him to come out when 
strangers were about, but when I was alone he 
showed no fear, and would come and play round 
my feet as happily as could be. I would often 
put an apple into my pocket, and go into the 
garden and sit on a low step near his house, 
and before long out he would come, run to me, 
clamber on to the step by my side, and poke 
his little black nose into my pocket to see what 
he could find there. I never had any difficulty 
in taking him up or nursing him, for he seemed to 
have a way of putting his sharp bristles all down 
flat so as to make it impossible to get pricked. 
His little paws were so pretty and soft, and he 
seemed to enjoy having them played with, and 
would stretch them out and lick them, just as you 
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may have seen a cat do when she is washing 
her hands. 

I kept Billy about a year and a half, and then 
as we were going to live in another part of 
England, many miles away, we were obliged to 
leave him behind. However, I daresay he did not 
fare badly, for the gentleman who took our house 
was very fond of animals, and had a great many 
pets of his own, so we introduced dear little Billy 
to him, and he promised to take care of and be 
kind to him, and I have no doubt he kept his 
word. 

I think you have now heard all about my 
principal pets. I had many white mice who were 
very clever and amusing, and some white rats, but 
they did nothing worth writing about. At last I 
was very much interested in some silkworms. 
They were given to me when they were quite little 
grubs, only just out of the ^gg. And how they 
did eat ! to be sure. It seemed quite the business 
of their lives, and I am sure providing their food 
was quite the business of mine. Mulberry leaves 
were very difficult to get, and we had to send a 
long way twice a day for them. The boy who 
went used to fetch a large basketful each morning, 
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and when evening came the greedy little creatures 
had eaten up every scrap, and were waiting for 
their supper long before it was time for him to 
start the second time. 

Well, they grew big and fat and sleek, and were 
the admiration of all my visitors, and I began to 
look for signs of spinning, when a sad misfortune 
happened which put an end to all my hopes and 
pleasure. 

One fine afternoon the silkworms had been 
placed in trays on the window-seat of the room 
where I kept them, that they might enjoy the sun, 
and when it grew late I went to take them in. 
Think how astonished I was to find them all 
gone ! There were the empty trays safe enough, 
but not the ghost of a silkworm was to be seen 
anywhere, nor could any one tell me what had 
become of them. By and by I returned to the 
room to see if just one silkworm might have 
escaped, when in one moment the secret was 
discovered. There on the window-seat stood a 
large tabby cat, quietly licking the empty trays 
with his long red tongue. No doubt he was the 
thief who had made his supper off my poor little 
silkworms while they were quietly waiting for 
theirs. I was very sorry for their loss, for 
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although they are not afifectionate and funny like 
some little pets, yet silkworms are very interesting 
and clever, and those who keep them always find 
much pleasure in watching them. 

One more pet I must mention here, which is 
not a very common one, — the chameleon. We 
had one for a short time, and though not a 
creature that any one could admire, for he is 
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extremely ugly, with his little crocodile-like body, 
large head, and ugly swivel eyes, we valued it very 
much for its extremely useful habits of quickly 
eating up mosquitoes and other unpleasant insects, 
which it used to catch in the cleverest way 
possible by darting out its enormously long 
tongue and seizing them with it. It was a very 
ungrateful pet It was always allowed to go 
about the house just where it liked, and one day, 
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when no one was looking, it walked out at the 
open door, without wishing anybody good-bye, 
and never came back again. Chameleons are 
very easily made quite tame. They do not like to 
be interfered with much, or carried about; and, 
indeed, they are not very pleasant to touch, for 
they are very cold and rough. 

I daresay many of you have heard this curious 
little creature will change its colour to that of any- 
thing that it is placed on, — if on red, it will turn 
red, if on blue, blue, and so on, — and this, I must 
tell you, is not quite true ; I mean that there has 
been a great deal of exaggeration in such accounts 
of the chameleon. It will never turn any bright 
colour, for I have taken the greatest pains to try 
if it would. If it has been a long time on any- 
thing scarlet or blue or green, a very faint tinge 
of the same hue will come over it ; and if amongst 
brown leaves, it will deepen a little in the shade of 
its natural colour, which is a dull whitey-brown. 
I have never noticed any other changes in the 
chameleon, and, as I said, I have taken great 
trouble to find out whether what has often been 
said of it was true or not. 



•ODDS AND ENDS/ 

NOW, as I have exhausted my stock of tales 
about my own pets, I will tell you some 
little anecdotes of animals which have not be- 
longed to me. And the first is about one of 
those much abused, much ill-used creatures, a 
donkey, whose acquaintance I had the pleasure of 
making not long ago. 

He is not a common donkey at all, living upon 
thistles and weeds, or any rubbish he can pick up 
on the roadside ; he is an aristocratic donkey, and 
eats, and sleeps too sometimes, in a lordly dining- 
hall, where kings and princes have dined. And 
where does he live ? you will ask. In a beautiful 
old ruined castle in the Isle of Wight — Carisbrook 
Castle, the place of imprisonment of poor King 
Charles I., and the scene of his gentle daughter 
Elizabeth's early death. Within the ruined walls 
of that grand old castle does my friend the 
donkey live. 

138 
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Many of you must have heard of the wonderful 
well at Carisbrook, which is so deep no one can 
draw the water up, so that they are obliged to 
have a donkey to do it. And it is done in this 
way : there is an enormous wheel, with steps 
inside, and the donkey goes in, and by walking 
continually up the steps turns the wheel, and so 
draws up the water. And this was the work 
Jacob, for that is the donkey's name, had to do 
for many years. But he has long since retired 
from public life, being very old, and his place has 
been supplied by a younger donkey; Jacob 
having nothing to do now but eat, sleep, and 
amuse himself. 

We were having a little picnic at Carisbrook, 
the children and I, not long ago, and Jacob took 
an immense interest in all our proceedings. The 
children were greatly delighted with his friendly 
way of receiving us, and fed him with biscuits and 
buns, which he seemed to enjoy very much. He 
even drank some tea out of a saucer, and ate up 
all the pieces of bread we left. In fact, Jacob's 
and our own appetites were so good that there 
was nothing left of our feast, excepting half of a 
large pat of butter, which we never supposed 
Jacob would touch, and were much amused on 
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looking round to see him quietly eating up that 
too, and licking the plate well afterwards so as 
not to loose a bit. 

He is a very fat little creature, and his hair has 
grown quite long and soft, like a young donkey's. 
Evidently his lazy life agrees with him, though I 
have no doubt he has done his fair share of work, 
and quite deserves to pass a peaceful, happy old 
age. 

As I am on the subject of donkeys, I must tell 
about a very clever one I heard of a few days ago. 
She lives somewhere in Ireland, and she and her 
little foal were turned into a field where a very 
deep ditch had been dug. And one day some 
men who were at work in the next field saw Eva, 
the mother donkey, coming towards them in a 
great hurry. She came close up to the hedge, 
braying loudly, and seeming much distressed. 
At first they took no notice of her, but she would 
not go away, and continued to bray until one of 
the men went to her, and then she started off in 
the direction of the ditch, and there he found the 
poor little foal, which had tumbled in. Fortu- 
nately it was not hurt ; but if the mother had not 
been so sensible, it must have died, for it could 
not possibly have got out. 
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It is the fashion to consider donkeys stupid, 
ill-tempered, and obstinate, which I do not think 
quite just. They are often obstinate, certainly, 
but they are generally made so by constant ill- 
treatment. How often one sees a poor little 
donkey staggering along with a load a great deal 
too heavy for him, and being beaten and abused 
the whole time because he can scarcely draw it ! 
Donkeys after a time get so accustomed to being 
incessantly beaten that it has no effect, excepting 
to make them turn obstinate and sulky. And I 
do not believe they are either by nature; for a 
donkey that is really well brought up, and has 
always been kindly treated, is not at all obstinate. 
He will trot or canter when he is required to do 
so, just like a pony, is good-tempered and gentle, 
and altogether a different animal from his un- 
fortunate poor relation, who has been kicked and 
beaten and dragged at from his babyhood up- 
wards. 

And to say that donkeys are stupid is quite 
a mistake, for many are extremely clever. I 
knew an old one — I think he must have been 
thirty at least — that could never by any means be 
kept in any field or out of any garden that he 
chose to enter. And as he much preferred nice 
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green vegetables to his legitimate food, he was 
constantly trespassing, and his owners were con- 
tinually in trouble about him. He would always 
find some means of either opening a gate or 
getting over the hedge. The only place he could 
be kept in was the village pound, to which he 
often paid a visit. He was, as may be fancied, 
quite a nuisance in the village, and every one was 
truly thankful when he was found dead one 
morning. It was said he died of old age, but as 
he had made many enemies by his numerous 
depredations, I should not wonder if some of 
them had to do with his sudden end. 

As there is a whole chapter about dogs, you 
will not care to hear much more about them ; but 
I must just mention a very clever thing which two 
hounds that I know did once. They belonged 
to a gentleman in Lancashire, and he, wishing to 
make them a present to a friend, sent them to 
Kilkenny, the place where he lived in Ireland. 
But the hounds apparently did not like their new 
quarters, and no doubt missed their old master ; 
for after a few days they disappeared, and could 
not be found or heard of, until at last their master 
got a letter from their former owner in Lancashire 
to say that the hounds had returned to him. 
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It was afterwards discovered that they had gone 
to the North Vale in Dublin, jumped on board a 
steamboat, which fortunately was going to England, 
and had found their way to their old home. 

Some dogs take offence very easily. I know 
one absurd, diminutive creature who has the 
greatest dislike to being talked about, and 
directly he hears any one mention his name even 
he gets up and walks out of the room in the most 
dignified way possible, looking round all the time, 
as much as to say, * How dare you talk about me ? ' 

Another dog belonging to a friend took great 
offence because he could not have his own way. 
He is a nice old dog, very old and quite blind, 
and has always lived with the same master, to 
whom he is quite devoted, accompanying him 
everywhere, and at night keeping guard on the 
mat at his bedroom door. A short time ago his 
master went on a visit to a house about sixty 
miles distant from his own home, and as usual his 
old favourite went with him. When night came, 
the old dog, having found out his master's room, 
posted himself, as he had always been accustomed 
to do, at his door. But the servants of the house, 
not knowing his ways, drove him downstairs. 
The next day the dog was gone, but was heard 
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of soon afterwards, having returned to his own 
home. He had taken offence at not being 
allowed to sleep where he liked, and had found 
his way back, in spite of the distance and his 
blindness. 



A FEW WORDS ABOUT THE 

KAFFIRS. 

WHEN I began this book, I intended it to 
be entirely about animals ; but as some 
of those I have mentioned lived in Africa, a little 
account of the Kaffirs, the natives of that part of 
the world, will not be out of place. 

Children, and often grown-up people as well, 
get very wrong ideas of people who are commonly 
called savages. I know when I was a child I 
thought a Kaffir almost like a kind of wild animal, 
and would have been almost as frightened of 
meeting one as of a lion or a tiger. Indeed, 
through the ignorance of silly nurse-maids, who try 
to frighten children, a black man is generally re- 
garded by them quite as a sort of dreadful Bogie, 
that is always supposed to be lying in wait to 
devour them. 

Nothing can be more wrong and untruthful** 

K 
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and those children who live amongst black people, 
and are accustomed to have them for nurses, get 
as fond and even fonder of them than they do 
of English ones, for nothing can be kinder or 
more gentle than their manner to little children. 
And it is only very silly people who would be 
prejudiced against them just because their skin is 
black, instead of white, like ours. Not that all 
Kaffirs are black, by any means. They are of all 
shades of brown, from the lightest to the darkest 
mahogany colour, the colour varying very much 
according to the particular race they belong to; 
for the Kaffirs are divided into many lai^e tribes, 
all quite separate from each other, speaking 
different languages, and with perfectly different 
customs and modes of life. The Zulu Kaffirs iare 
considered to be of the highest race, the most 
intelligent, the best looking, and of the lightest 
colour; in fact, they are quite the gentlemen 
amongst Kaffirs, and every one prefers to em- 
ploy Zulus to those from other tribes. But the 
black or brown colour, that seems so strange to us 
at first, is rather nice than otherwise when we are 
accustomed to it. And then it is so perfectly 
suitable to the hot country, where black people 
live. People with white skins like ours can never 
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look well long in a hot climate, for the sun affects 
their complexions so much that they always 
become freckled or sunburnt, too red or too pale, 
whilst those of black or brown colour always 
remain the same. And the Kaffirs have such fine 
figures, and bright eyes, and white teeth, and such 
happy faces, as if they did not know what sorrow 
meant, that I think they may fairly be considered 
a good-looking race of people. 

To me it seems absurd to call Kaffirs savages ; 
for though their manners and customs are quite 
different from ours, as all nations do differ from 
each other, they lead just as peaceable, orderly 
lives as we do. They are kind and gentle to 
each other, and their homes or kraals, as they 
are called, are pictures of neatness. 

I must tell you about their kraals, as they are very 
curious. They are for all the world like huge 
beehives, put all round, to the number of twenty 
or more, in a ring. They are always the same 
shape, perfectly round ; for a Kaffir does not seem 
able to build a house in any other form, and if he 
begins by making one square it is sure to become 
quite round before it is finished. They make one 
little door to each house or hut, just large enough 
to crawl in and out of. There is no chimney, so 
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that the smoke from the fire, which is always in 
the middle of the floor, quite fills the hut, which is 
just what the Kaffirs like, though it would nearly 
blind us to live in such a cloud of wood smoke. 
In these huts a Kaffir and his wives (for according 
to the custom of his country he can have as many 
as he chooses), his children, his brothers and 
sisters, and sometimes his father and ' mother, all 
live ; for a Kaffir does not care to be separated 
from his relations, but likes to have as many 
as possible about him, and it is only when the 
kraals get too full that some- of the family go 
away and build new ones. 

Kaffirs are fond of animals, and keep lots of 
horses and dogs and poultry and cows, these last 
being the greatest source of wealth to them, so 
that the more cows a man owns the richer he is. 
They very rarely kill animals to eat, excepting wild 
ones, which they hunt, but live almost entirely on 
a kind of porridge made of * mealies,' a sort of 
Indian corn. On very grand occasions, however, 
such as a wedding or the succession of a new chief, 
they kill cows, and make a grand feast, and dance 
and sing, and have all sorts of fun. Some of 
their hunting and war dances are very pretty to 
see, particularly when a large number join in 
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them. Kaffirs do not make butter and cream 
with the milk they get from their cows, as we do, 
neither do they drink it in its nice sweet state ; 
but they put it in large basins made from pump- 
kins, and leave it until it has become perfectly sour 
and has formed into a thick curd, something like 
Devonshire junket, when they eat it The fowls 
and eggs they sell to English people, never using 
them themselves, excepting for some of the old 
people, who have grown fastidious and require 
such dainties, for Kaffirs take care of their old 
relations. The eldest wife is quite the queen 
over all the others, and is not set aside because 
she has become old and ugly, which Kaffir women 
soon do, for they work very hard, and in hot 
qlimates people lose their good looks much sooner 
than in cold ones. 

Kaffirs delight in smart clothes, and are very 
fond (particularly those who live in the towns) of 
trying to make themselves look like En^erlish- 
men^ as they call them, which, considering their 
black faces and woolly heads, of course is not 
very easy to accomplish. But they do their best 
towards it, torturing themselves by wearing 
clothes which don't fit properly, hats that are 
always too large or too small, and tight boots. 
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in which, not being used to them, they shuffle 
along, looking wretchedly uncomfortable and very 
ridiculous. 

A Kaffir always looks best in his own national 
dress, which consists of a short kind of petticoat 
made of the skins or tails of wild animals, a 
string of beads round his neck, sometimes 
bracelets of the same, and occasionally a few 
feathers as a set-off by way of head-dress. In 
this costume he looks quite at his ease, walks 
with a free, swinging step, and has an upright 
and extremely graceful way of carrying himself. 

They are as particular about their wool as any 
lady is about dressing her hair, and they do it 
up into all sorts of queer shapes. They make 
a kind of instrument of thorns for combing it 
On Sunday mornings they assemble in groups to 
do each other's wool, for it is a too elaborate 
arrangement for a Kaffir to manage properly 
himself. Sometimes it is combed up and cut 
into a shape exacdy like a huge coal-scuttle 
bonnet, like those your great-grandmothers used 
to wear; and some have it drawn up to look 
just like two, or even three, enormous fans on the 
top of the head. There are all sorts of other 
queer ways besides. It takes hours to do, and as 
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soon as it is finished they put on their best string 
of beads by way of completing their Sunday 
toilet, and go off to visit their friends at the 
neighbouring kraals. Of course I am speaking 
of those Kaffirs who lived amongst English 
people, and who were accustomed to look upon 
Sunday as a day of leisure. I can't say what 
they do in their perfectly wild state, but I have 
no doubt they have some particular time for the 
all-important ceremony of hairdressing. 

They are particularly fond of neck ornaments 
of all kinds, but what pleases them more 
than anything else is an old collar, which they 
fasten round their necks with the greatest pride. 
One of our Kaffirs, who could not obtain a 
whole one, used to go about with half a paper 
collar hung on with a bit of string, — that and a few 
tails being his whole attire, — and he never could 
imagine why we laughed at him, for he evidently 
thought his costume a great success. 

When we were in Africa, about six years ago, 
the great Kaffir chief Umpandi died, and his 
son Ceteweyo was to reign in his stead. So 
there was a grand coronation, which many of the 
English people went from great distances to see ; 
and, to please the chief, they took him a large 
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crown as a present, — a very smart aflfair indeed, 
beautifully gilded all over, and adorned with long 
white ostrich feathers. The chief was very much 
pleased, and was of course crowned in it, to the 
great delight of his people, who had never seen 
anything of the kind before, and of course 
thought it very splendid. 

They always have great rejoicings on the suc- 
cession of a new chief, and, sad to say, they used 
to have human sacrifices; but they had nothing 
dreadful and cruel of that kind when Ceteweyo 
was crowned, owing to so many English being 
there, who, the Kaffirs knew, would never con- 
sent to anything of that kind. 

Ceteweyo having begun his reign in so merciful 
a manner, gave people great hope that he would 
give up altogether the cruel practices of former 
chiefs, and for some time it seemed as if this hope 
was being fulfilled. He gave up going to war 
with other tribes just for the sake of fighting, like 
former Zulu kings, and stayed peaceably at home 
in his own country, instead of annoying his 
neighbours. But lately he hgs broken all the good 
resolutions he made at his coronation, and all his 
promises to the English, — has got tired, I suppose, 
of his quiet life, — ^and has committed such acts 
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of violence and oppression that we have been 
obliged to go to war with him. And a great 
many children will have heard of the battles we 
have been fighting with the Kaffirs, and of how a 
great part of our brave 24th Regiment was de- 
stroyed at Insandula, near Roorke's Drift, and of 
. how gallantly the camp at the Drift was defended 
by only 80 of our men against 4000 Zulus. 

A drift is a shallow part of a river where the 
banks are cut away on each side to make a road 
through. Hardly any of the rivers are passable 
excepting at one of these openings, and Roorke's 
Drift is across the great river Tugela, which 
divides Natal from Zululand. Even these drifts 
are dangerous sometimes when the river is high , 
and people have often been drowned in crossing 
them. 

« 

King Ceteweyo's kraal, which is the name for 
a kind of village as well as a single house, 
is situated about the middle of Zululand, at 
Umlinda, and consists of hundreds of beehive- 
like huts, all put round in a large ring, with a 
thick thorny fence on the outside to protect 
them against attacks from enemies. One end is 
partitioned off, and has finer and grander huts for 
the king and all his wives to live in ; and there is 
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a smaller enclosure inside the big one, where the 
cattle are put at night to keep them safe from 
their enemies, the wild beasts. In the common 
huts live a great many of the king's soldiers, 
several thousands, and all his servants and 
attendants. 

When going to war, the Kafifirs deck them- 
selves out with feathers and every kind of finery 
they can get, — they fancy it makes them look more 
formidable, — and have all kinds of strange ways 
of ornamenting their heads. The weapons they 
use are assegais and guns, which English and 
Portuguese traders have been very unwisely and 
wrongly in the habit of selling to them, as of 
course possessing so many guns has given them 
a great advantage in their battles with us. 

The Kafifirs have been so long on friendly 
terms with us English that we began to have too 
much confidence in them, and think they could 
never be hostile again, which has been a very 
great and sad mistake. Had we been a little 
more on our guard, some of the mischief which 
has come about, and the loss of so many valuable 
lives, might perhaps have been prevented; for 
undoubtedly possessing so many of our arms 
has helped to give the Kafifirs great confidence 
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in themselves, though their own weapon, the 
assegai, is also a very formidable one, which they 
use with the greatest skill. It is a short spear, 
with a sharp iron point, which they throw very 
cleverly, or use at close quarters for stabbing 
with. This last is the most favourite way of 
using it. They also have huge shields, which 
they hold on their left arm. 

Kaffirs are great hunters. All kinds of ante- 
lopes are favourite game of theirs, and leopards, 
which they prize on account of their beautiful 
skins, which they make into large rugs, called 
' carrosses,' which they also make out of jackals' 
skins, sewing them all neatly together, with a 
thorn for a needle and a fine piece of sinew for 
thread. They use in hunting the assegai and a 
curious weapon called a * knob-kerrie,' a short 
thick stick with an enormous knob at the end, 
which they whirl and then throw, seldom missing 
their aim. 

They are fond of music, and play on an instru- 
ment of their own contriving, with two or three 
strings to it ; but, like the music of all untaught 
nations, it is very monotonous, and not pleasant 
to our ears. 

They are great smokers, and will pass hours in 
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the day smoking a particular sort of weed, the 
name I do not know, in a curious pipe made from 
a cow's horn. They smoke tobacco, too, when 
they can get it. And they are great snuff-takers. 
A Kaffir cannot be happy at all without his snuff. 
It seems as necessary as food ; and one often sees 
a party of Kaffirs sitting by the roadside taking 
pinches all round, after which refreshment they go 
on their journey again quite cheerfully. But the 
most curious thing is the way they carry their 
snuff-boxes. They have a large hole cut out of 
their ears, where ladies wear their ear-rings, and 
this they stretch by means of a piece of wood until 
it is large enough to pass their snuff-box through, 
and so they carry it, and thus always have it at 
hand when required. 

I am afraid Kaffirs, in spite of their many good 
qualities, are rather lazily-disposed people, — the 
men I mean, — and when not employed by the 
English, pass most of their time in dawdling 
about from one kraal to another, and in smoking, 
snuffing, and gossiping ; excepting when engaged 
on hunting expeditions, and these they enter into 
heart and soul. War they like almost as well, 
and make brave and determined soldiers. But 
they leave all the work of keeping the kraals 
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tidy, planting the mealies, and selling their 
merchandise, consisting of poultry, eggs, fire- 
wood, and wild fruit, to their wives, which seems 
unkind and selfish of them. But the women 
don't consider it so ; they are quite accustomed 
to hard work, and never look unhappy or as if 
they thought themselves ill-used. In fact, they 
appear just as cheerful and light-hearted as the 
men, and go singing along, and chattering and 
laughing with each other, their heavy burdens 
on their heads, as if they had not a care in the 
world. 

Though Kaffirs like to live at their ease, and 
have nothing to do but amuse themselves when 
at home, they often work very well as servants to 
English people. They can be taught to work in 
the garden, groom the horses, to cook, do house 
work, wait at table, and all manner of useful 
things, and, as I have said before, they are the 
kindest and gentlest of nurses. They are rather 
clumsy, certainly, and break a good many things, 
particularly when fresh from the kraals, which 
is not to be wondered at, considering the only 
furniture they have been accustomed to has been 
the grass mats they sleep on, pillows made of a 
log of wood, with a place hollowed out to fit the 
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neck, and the unbreakable basins and jars, made 
of gourds and pumpkins, to put their food in. So 
it is not strange that glasses and dishes, which 
perhaps they have never seen the like of before, 
should have an uncomfortable way of slipping 
from their fingers, with a frequency that is 
certainly very provoking, though it is impossible 
not to be amused at their astonished looks, and 
their exclamations of ' Wow ! ' as they regard the 
ruin of a plate or dish, just as if they thought it 
jumped out of their hands on purpose. 

Kaffir children are often very pretty, particu- 
larly when quite little. They nearly always seem 
happy, and full of life and fun, very rarely cr}'ing. 
And the Kaffir women are most affectionate 
mothers, and seldom beat or scold their children. 
Before they can walk, the little ones go every- 
where with their mothers; and a Kaffir woman 
will travel for miles with her baby tied up in a 
kind of bunch on her shoulders in a piece of old 
sacking or the skin of an animal. She never 
appears to feel the weight in that way, and it 
leaves her hands free for other things. The 
little creatures peer about them with their bright 
dark eyes, and seem perfectly contented, though 
one would fancy they must get tired of such a 
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cramped-up position through all the many weary 
miles their mothers have to tramp. 

Now it is quite time for me to say good-bye. 
I hope this little account of the Kaffirs will make 
you all feel a greater interest in them for the 
future, and prevent your believing the foolish and 
unkind stories you may hear of savages and black 
men, for you now know more than many little 
children do about them ; and if this knowledge 
makes you take an interest in the ways and 
manners of foreign countries, I shall feel that I 
have not written for nothing. 



Children, the end is here, my tales are done. 

I hope this book with pleasure you have read ; 

And like to straws on gently-gliding stream, 

Some golden thoughts have floated through your minds. 

Remember that you onward pass to the deep sea of life ; 

Forget not then your golden straws. 

Haste not to lose them, for the world destroys them ; 

Whirling with passion's torrents, eddy-turned they go. 

But yet perchance, in some small cleft 

There lurks a golden straw, 

Reminding us of what we were before. 

Of the bright stream we've past ; our childhood*s life. 
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By AscoTT R. Hope, author of " Heroes of Young America,'* 
d'c. , &c. Thii-ty -throe Illustrations by C. 0. Murray. Crown 
8vo. Price 6s. 

WILL WEATHERHELM: or, the Yam of 

an Old Sailor about his Early Life and Adyentures. By W. 
H. G. Kingston. Illustrated by W. W. IMay and G. H. Thomas. 
New and Enlarged Edition. Imperial IGmo. Price Cs. ; or 
bevelled boards, gilt edges, Is. 6d. 

CORNERTOWN CHRONICLES. New Le- 

gends of Old Lore \>Titten for the young. By Katbleen 
Knox, author of ** Queen Dora,'* &c. Crown 8vo., fully Illus- 
trated by H. J. Dakix. Price 4s. 6d., gilt edges, 5s. 

SILVER LININGS : or, Light and Shade. 

By Mrs. Reginald M. Bray, author of **Ten of Them," &c. 
With Illustrations by A. H. Collins. Crown 8vo. 4s. 6d., gilt 
edges, 5s. 

SILLY PETER ; A Queer Story of a Daft 

Boy, a Prince, and a Miller's Daughter. By W. Norms. 
Illustrated. Crown 8vo. Price 2s. 6d. 

BUNCHY: or. The Children of Scarsbrook 

Farm. By Miss E. C. Phillips, author of **The Orphans," 
&c. Illustrations by A. J. JoHNSOy. Crown 8vo. 2s, Cd. 
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WAYS AND TRICKS OF ANIMALS, with 

Stories about Aunt Maiy's Pota. By Miss Mary Hooper, 
author of '* Wives and Housewives," "Little Dinners, *' &c. 
With Twenty-three full-page Dlustratious. Crown 8vo. 2s. (>d. 

AFRICAN PETS : or. Chats about our Ani- 
mal Friends in Natal, with a Sketch of Kaffir Life. By F. 
Clinton Parry. Illustrated by R. H. Moore. Cr. 8vo. 2h. Gd. 



A NEW ONE SHILLING SERIES. 
WRECKED, NOT LOST : or, the Pilot and 

his Companion. By the Hon. Mrs. Dundas. Illustrated. New 
and cheaper edition. Fifth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., price Is. 

AMONG THE BRIGANDS, and other Tales 

of Adventure. Illustrated. New and cheaper edition. Foui-th 
Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., price Is. 

CHRISTIAN ELLIOTT : or, Mrs. Danvers' 

Prize. By L. N. Comyn. Illustrated. New and cheaper 
edition. Fourth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 



*' Son of a Genius," 
** Daughter of a Genius," 
&c. 



FAVOURITE LIBRARY. 

Monthly Volumes, including Mrs. Hofland's 

"Ellen the Teacher," 
'' Theodore; or, The Crusaders," 
Medium 16mo., price Is. each. 

For complete List of ISeries, see page 26. 

HAPPY HOLIDAYS : or, Brothers and Sis- 

tors at Homo. By Emma Davenport. Illustrated. New 
and cheaper edition. Fourth Thousand. Fcap. 8vo., Is. 6d. 

ADVENTURES IN AUSTRALIA : or, the 

AVandenngs of Captain Spencer in the Bush and the Wilds. 
By Mrs. R. Leb. New and revised edition. Illustrated. Sixth 
Thousand. 8s. 6d., gilt edges, 45. 

A WORD TO THE WISE : or. Hints on the 

Current Improprieties of Expression in "Writing and Speaking. 
By Parry Gwynne. Sixteenth Thousand, revised. 18mo., 
price 6d., sewed ; or Is. cloth, gilt edges. 
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Six Shillings each, ctath elegant, mih Illustrations. 

*£iiig8toii*8 (W. H. G.) Will Weafherhelm : or, the Yarn of an 
Old Sailor abolt his Early Life and Ad^'emtures. 

* „ The MiBgJng Ship, or Notes from the Log op the 

''Ouzel Gallet." 

* „ The Three Admirals, and the Adventures of their 

TouKo Followers. 

* „ The Three Lieutenants ; or, Naval Life in the Nine- 

teenth Century. 

* „ The Three Commanders; or, Active Service Afloat 

ni Modern Times. 

* „ The Three Midshipmen. New Edition, with 24 Illus- 

trations bj Q. Thomas, Fortch, etc. 

* „ Hnrricane Hurry, or The Adventures of a Naval 

Officer during the American War of Independence. 

* „ True Blue; or. The Life and Adventures of a British 

Seaman of the Old School. 

The Men of the Backwoods: or, Stories and Sketches of the 
Indians and the Indian Fighters. By Ascott R. Hope. 

Ice Maiden and other Stories. By Hans Christian Andersen. 
89 niostrations by Zwegker. 4to., Gilt edges. 

^Journey to the Centre of the Earth. Authorized Translation. 
From the French of Jules Verne. With 53 Illustrations. 

The Bird and Insects Post Office. By Robert Bloomfield. 

Illustrated with Thirty-five Hlustrations. Crown 4to. 

Little Maids. Rhymes with Illustrations by Mrs. W. Kemp. 
Quarto, gilt edges. 

The Books marked * may he had with bevelled boards, gilt edges, 

price Is. 6d. 



Five Shillings each, cloth elegant; or Five Shillings and 
Sixpence, gilt edges. Illustrated by eminent Artists. 

Chums: A Story for the Youngsters, of Schoolboy Lifb and 
Adventure. By Harleigh Severne. 

Early Start in life (The). By Emilia Marrtat Norris. 

Gentleman Cadet (The): His Career and Adventures at the Rotal 
Academy, Woolwich. By Lieut.-Colonel Dratson. 

Gerald and Harry, or The Bots in the North. By Emilia 
Marrtat Norris. 
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Five Shillings each — continued. 

Hair-Breadth Escapes, or Thb Adventures of Three Boys nx 
South Africa. By the Rev. U. G. Adams. 

Heroes of the Omsades. By Barbara IIutton. 
Home Life in the Highlands. By Lilias Graeme. 
Honsehold Stories from the land of Hofer, or Popular Myths 
OF Tirol, including the Kosb Garden of King Laryn. 

Kingston's (W. H. 6.) John Deane of Nottingham, His Adven- 
tures AND ExPLorrs. 

„ Bival Cmsoes (The). ( Or bevelled boards, gilt edges, 6».) 

Oat on the Pampas, or The Young Sxttlbrs. By G. A. Hsnty. 

Patranas, or Spanish Stories, Legendary and Traditional. 
By the Author of "Household Stories." 

Swift and Snie, or The Career of Two Brothers. By A. Elwes. 
Tales of the Saracens. By Barbara Hutton. 
Tales of the White Cockade. By Barbara Hutton. 

Wilton of Cnthbert*s: A Tale of Undergraduate Life Thirty 
Tears Ago. By the Rev. H. C. Adams. 

Young Franc Tirenrs (The), and their adventures during the 
Franco-Prussian War. By G, A. Henty, Special Corres- 
pondent of the Standard, 



Five Shillings each, cloth, Illustrated, gill edges. 

Elwes* (A.) Lnke Ashleigh, or School Life in Holland. 

„ Paul Blake, or A Bot's Perils in Corsica and Montb 
Cristo. 
Neptnne's Heroes, or The Sea Kings of England, from Hawkins 
TO Franklin. By W. H. Davenport Adams. 

Talks about Plants, or Early Lessons in Botany. By Mrs. 
Lankester. With six Coloured Plates and numerous Wood 
Engravings. 

A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF FIVE SHILLING VOLS. 

Square Crown Svo., gilt edges. 

The Day of Wonders : A Medley of Sense and Nonsense. By 
M. Sullivan. 30 Illustrations by W. G. Browne. 

Harty the Wanderer ; or, Conduct is Fate. A Tale by Fairleigh 
Owen. 28 Illustrations by John Proctor. 

A Wayside Posy. Gathered for Girls. By F. Lablache. 
15 Dlustrations by A. H. Collins. 
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Price Five Shillings each^ cloth elegaiit^ Illustrated. 

Extraordinary Nursery Ehymes ; New, yet Old. Translated from 
the Original Jingle into Comic Verse by One who was onee a 
Child. 60 Illustrations. Small 4to. 

FaTonrite Picture Book (The) and Nursery Companion. Com- 
piled anew by Uncle Charlie. With 450 Dlustrations by 
Absolon, Anelay, Beknett, Browne (Phiz), Sib John Gil- 
bert, T. Landseer, Leech, Prout, Harrison Weir, and others. 
Medium 4to., cloth elegant. 
*^* This may also be had in Four Parts, in fancy wrapper, 

price Is. each. 

Little Gipsy (The). By Eub Sauvage. Translated by Anna 
Blackwell. Profusely illustrated by Ernest Fboucel Small 
4to, ; (or, extra cloth, gilt edges, 6«.) 

Norstone; or, Ritts in the Clouds. By M. E. Hattbrsley. 

Merry Songs for Little Voices. Words by Mrs. Brodebip. Mnsie 
by Thomas Murbt. With 40 Illustrations. Fcap. 4to. 

Stories firom the Old and New Testaments. By the Rev. B. H. 
Draper. With 48 Engravings. 

Trimmer's History of the Eobins. Written for the Instruction of 
Children on their treatment of Animals. With 24 Illus- 
trations by Harrison Weir. Small 4to, gilt edges. 

Workman and Soldier. A Tale of Paris Life durino the 
Siege and the Rule of the Commune. By Jasies F, Cobb. 



Four Shillings and Sicpence each, cloth elegant, with 
Illustrations ; or with gilt edges, 6s. 

Alda Oraham ; and her Brother Philip. By E. Marrtat Norris. 

Book of Oats (The) : a Chit-chat Chroniele of Feline Facts and 
Fancies. By Charles H. Ross. 

** Buttons.** The Trllls and Travels of a Young Gentleman* 
By Ascott R. Hope. 

Casimir, the Little Exile. By Caroline Peachey. 

Comertown Chronicles. New Licgends of Old Lore writtf.n 
for the Young. By Ka.thleen Knox. 

Favourite Fables in Prose and Verse. With 24 beautiful nius- 
: trations from Drawings by Harrison Weir. Small 4to. 

Fiery Gross (The), or the vow of Montrose. By Barbara Hctton. 
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Four Shillings and Sixpence each — coutimied. 

Mandarin's Daughter (The): A Stort of thb Great Tabfiko 
Rbbeluon. By Samuel Mossman. 

Modem Britdflh Plntaroh (The), or Lives of Mek Distihouishbd 

IN THE recent HiSTORT OF OUR COUNTRY FOR THEIR TaLENTS, 

Virtues, and AcmEVEMENTS. By W. C. Taylor, LL.D. 

Oak Staircase, (The) or The Stories of Lord and Lady Desmond 
a Narrative of the Times of James II. By M. and C. Lee. 

Silver Linings : or, Light and Shade. By Mrs. Reginald M. 
Bray. 

Tales and Legends of Saxony and Lnsatia. By W. Westall. 
Theodora: a Tale for Girls. By Emilia Marryat Norris. 
Ziiqporahy the Jewish Maiden. By M. E. Bewsher. 






Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; or coloured plates and 

gilt edges, Four Shillings and. Sixpence, Super Royal 

16m0j cloth elegant, tvith Illustrations. 

Annt Jenny's American Pets. By Catherine C. Hopley. 
Broderip (Mrs.) Crosspatch, the Cricket, and the Counterpane. 

My Grandmother's Budget of Stories and Verses. 

Tales of the Toys. Told by Themselves. 

„ Tiny Tadpole, and other Tales. 

Cousin Triz, and her Welcome Tales. By Geoegiana Craik. 

Cosmorama: the Manners and Customs of all Nations of the 
World described. By J. Aspin. 

Distant Homes, or The Graham Family in New Zealand. By 
Mrs. I. E. Aylbier. 

Early Days of English Princes. By Mrs. Kussell Gray. 

Echoes of an Old Bell. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Facts to Correct Fancies, or Short Narratives of Remarkable 
Women. 

Fairy Land, or Recreation for the Rising Generation, in Prose 
and Verse. By Thomas and Jane Hood. Illustrated by T. 
Hood, Jun. 

Feathers and Fidries, or Stories from the Realms of Fancy. 
By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

Garden (The), or Frederick's Monthly Instruchon for thb 
Management and Formation of a Flower Garden. With 
Illustrations by Sowerby. 6s. coloured. 
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Three Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 

Haooo the Dwarf, or The Tower on the Modntadt, and other 
Tales. By Ladt Lushinoton. 

Happy Home (The), or The Childben at the Red House. By 
Ladt Lushinoton. 

Helen in Switzerland. By the Hon. Auousta Bethbll. 

Hdidays among the Mountains, or Scenes and Stories of Wales* 
By M. Bethah Edwards. 

Lightsome and the Little Golden Lady. Written and Blostrated 
by 0. H. Bennett. Twenty-four Engrayings. 

Nursery Times, or Stories about the Littlb Ones. By an Old 
Norse. 

Flay Boom Stories, or How to hake Peace. By Georgiana M. 
Graik« 

Peep at the Pixies (A), or Legends of the West. By Mrs. Brat. 

Scenes and Stories of the Bhine. By M. Bethah Edwards. 

Seven Birthdays (The), or The Children of Fortune. By 
Kathleen EInox. 

Starlight Stories, told to Bright Eyes and Listening Ears. 
By Fanny Lablache. 

Stories of Edward, and his LrrrLE Friends. 

Tales of liagic and Meaning. Written and Illustrated by Alfred 
Growquill. 

Visits to Beechwood Farm. By Catharine Cowper. 



7%ree Shillings and Sutpence plain, cloth elegantj tvith 
Illustrations by eminent Artists, or tvith gilt edges, price 4«. 

Almeria*s Castle, or My Early Life in India and England. By 
Lady Lushinoton. 

Cast Adrift, the Story of a Waif. By Mrs. Herbert Martin. 

Castles and their Heroes. By Barbara Hutton. 

Clement's Trial and Victory, or Sowing and Reaping. By 

M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). Third Thousand. 

Faggots for the Fireside, or Tales of Fact and Fancy. By 
Peter Parley. 
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Tlwee S/iillinga and Sixpence each — continued. 

Great and Sxnall; Scenes in the Life of Ohildben. Translated, 
with permission, from the French of Mdlle. Laroque, by Miss 
Hailribt Poole. With 61 Illustrations by Bebtall. 

Grey Towers; or Aunt Hettt*s Will. By M. M. Pollabd. 

iBabel's Difflcnlties, or Light on the Dailt Path. By M. R. Cabbt. 

Joaohiin*8 Spectacles : A Legend of Flobenthal. ByM.&C.LEB. 

Eingston's (W.H.G.) Fred Markham in Bnssia, or, The Bot 
Tbayellebs in the Land of the Gzab. 

ICanco the PeruTian Ghiet 

Mark Seaworth; a Tale of the Indian Ocean. 

Peter the Whaler; his Eablt Life and Adybntubbb 
in the Abctic Regions. 

Salt Water, or Neil D'Abcy's Sea Life and Adyentubes. 

Lee (Mrs.) Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Animals. 

„ Anecdotes of the Habits and Instincts of Birds, Beptilee, 
and Fishes. 

„ Adventures in Australia, or The Wandebings of Captain 
Spencbb in the Bush and the Wilds. 

„ The African Wanderers, or Cablob and Antonio. 

Little May's Friends, or Countbt Pets and Pastimes. By 
Annie Whittem. 

IS^uisa Broadhnrst; or Fibst Expebiences. By A. M. 

My School Days in Paris. By Mabgabet S. Jeunb. 

Meadow Lea, or The Gipsy Ghildbbn. 

Millicent and Her Gonsiiis. By the Hon. Augusta Bethell. 

New Girl (The), or The Rivals; a Tale of School Life. By 
M. E. B. (Mrs. Gellie). 

North Pole (The) ; and How Chablib Wilson Discovebbd It. By 
the Author of "Realms of the Ice King," &c. 

Our Old Uncle's Home; and what the Bots did thebb. By 
Mother Cabet. 

Queen Dora: The Life and Lessons of a Little Gibl. By 
Kathleen Knox. 

Rosamond Fane, or the Pbisonebs of St. Jaiies. By M. and G. 
Lee. 

Talent in Tatters, or some Vicissitudes in the Life of an 
English Bor. By Hope Wbatthe. 




Three Sitillings and Sixpence each — continued. 



The Trinmphs of Steam, or Stories from the Lites or Watt, 
Arkwright, axd Stephenson. 

The Whispers of a Shell, or Stories of the Sea. By Franobb 
Freeunq Brodehip. 

Wild Boses, or Simple Stories of Country Life. By the same. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, Illustrated, 

Among the Zulus. By Lieut-Col. Drayson. Cloth, gilt edges. 

Attractive Picture Book (The). A New Gift Book from the Old 

Comer, containing numerous Illustrations by eminent Artists. 

Bound in Elegant Paper Boards, Royal i to, price Ss. 6dL each 

plain; Is, &i, coloured; lOs, 6d. mounted on cloth andc6loured» 

Berries and Blossoms : a Verse Book for Young People. By T. 
Westwood. 

Bible Illustrations, or A Description of Manners and Customs 
peculiar to the East. By the Rev. B. H. Draper. Revised 
by Dr. Blrrro. 

British History Briefly Told (The), and a description of thb 
Ancient Customs, Sports, and Pastimes of the English. 

Glara Hope, or The Blade and the Ear. By Miss Milnbb. 
Frontispiece by Birket Foster. 

Four Seasons (The) ; A Short Account of the Structure of I^ts 
being Four Lectures written for the Working Men's Institute, 
Pans. With Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Family Bible Newly Opened (The) ; with Uncle Goodwin's 
Account of it. By Jeffreys Taylor. Fcap. 8vo. 

Glimpses of Nature, and Objects of Interest described durinq 
A Visit to the Isle of Wight. By Mrs. Loudon. Forty- 
one Illustrations. 

History of the Bobins (The). By Mrs. Trimmer. In Words of 
One Syllable. Edited by the Rev. Charles Swetb, M.A. 

Historical Acting Charades, or Amusements for Winter Etbninos. 
By the Author of " Oat and Dog,'* etc. Fcap. 8vo. 

How to be Happy, or Fairy Gifts. 

Iniknt Amusements, or How to make a Nursery Happy. With 
Practical Hints on the Moral and Physical Training of Children. 
By W. H. G. Kingston. 
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Three SiuUings and Sixpence each — continued. 

lIan*B Boot (The), and otiebb Stories in Words of One Syllable. 
Dlastrations by Harrison Weir. 4to., gilt edges. 

The Ifine, or Subterranean Wonders. An Account of the Opera- 
tions of the Miner and the Products of his Labours. 

Modem Sphinx (The). A Collection of Enigmas, Charades, Re- 
buses, Double and Triple Acrostics, Anagrams, Logogriphs, 
Metagrams, Verbal Puzzles, Conundrums, etc. Fcap.8vo, 
price 3s. 6(/.; gilt edges, 4«. 

Boot and Flower. By John Palmer. 

Sonbeam : a Fairy Tale. By Mrs. Pietzker. 

Sylvia's New Home, a Story for the Young. By Mrs. J, F. B. 
Firth. 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes. In Plain Language and Large 
Type. Two vol?. 

May also be had in 4 vols, Is. 6d. each ; and 12 parts, A'd, each. 



Three Shillings and Sixpence plain ; Five Shillings coloured. 

Bear King (The) : a Narrative confided to the Marines by Jambs 
Greenwood. With Illustrations by Ernest Griset. Small 4to. 

Familiar Natural History. With 42 Illustrations by Harrison 
Weir. 

, *i^* Also, in Two Vols., entitled "British Animals and Birds," 
'^ Foreign Animals and Birds.** 2s. each, plain ; 2s. 6(/. coloured. 

Old Nnrse's Book of Bhymes, Jingles, and Ditties. Illustrated 
by C. H. Bennett. Ninety Engravings. 



Three Shillings^ or gilt edges. Three and Sixpence. 

Our Soldiers, or Anecdotes of the Campaigns and Gallant 
Deeds of the British Army durino the Reign of Her 
Majesty Queen Victoria. By W. H. G. Ejngston. With 

Frontispiece. New and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Our Sailors, or Anecdotes of the Engagements and Gallant 
Deeds of the Britisii Navt. With Frontispiece. New 
and Revised Edition. Eighth Thousand. 

Laoy*s Campaign: a Story of Adventure. By M. and C. Lee. 
Gilt edges. 

Fruits of Enterprise, exhibited in the Travels of Belzoni in 
Egypt and Nubia. With Six Engravings by Birket Foster. 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence plain^ Super Royal \^mo^ 
elolh elegant, toith IlltistraHons by Harrison Weir 

and others. 

Adventarefl and Experiences of Biddy Dorking and of the Fat 
Tng, Edited by Mrs. S. G. Hall. 

Alice and Beatrice. By Grandmamma. 

Amy*8 Wish, and What Came of It. By Mrs. Tyleb. 

Animalfl and their Social Powers. By AIart Tubneb- Andbewbs. 

Cat and Dog, or Mbmoibs of Puss and thb Captain. 

Crib and Fly: a Tale of Two Terriers. 

Discontented Children (The), and how they webe Cubbd. By M. 
and £. Kibbt. 

Doll and Her Friends (The), or Memoibs of the Ladt Sbbafhina. 
By the Author of "Gat and Dog." 

Early Dawn (The), or Stobies to Think about. 

Every Inch a Blng, or The Stobt of Rex and his Fbiends. By 
Mrs. J. Worthington Bliss. 

Fairy Oifts, or A Wallet of Wondbbs. By Kathleen Knox, 

Faithfdl Hound (The) : (Gblebt) a Story in Verse, founded on 
Fact. By Lady Thomas. 

Funny Fables for Little Folks. 

Fun and Earnest, or Rhymes with Reason. By D*Abot W. 
Thompson. Illustrated by C. H. Bennett. Imperial 16mo. 

Gerty and May. Eighth Thousand. 

By the same Author. 
Granny's Story Box. New Edition. With 20 Engravings. 



Children of the Parsonage. 
Our White Violet. 



The New Baby. 



Sunny Days, ob A Month at 
the Gbeat Stowb. 



Jack Frost and Betty Snow ; with other Tales for Wintry Nights 
and Rainy Days. 

Julia Maitland, or, Pbide goes befobe a Fall. By M. & E. Kibby. 

Lost in the Jungle; A Tale of the Indian Mutiny. By 
Augusta Mabbyat. 

Madelon. By Estheb Cabb. 

Eeptune: or The Autobioobaphy of a Newfoundland Dog. 



i 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued, 
Korxifl (Emilia Marryat) A Week by ThemselTes. 

By the same Author, 



Adrift on the Sea. 
Children's Pio-Nio (The). 
Oeoffiry'B Great Fault. 
Hurry at School. 
Panl Howard's Captivity, 



Seaside Home. 
Snowed Up. 
Stolen Oherries. 
What became of Tommy. 



Odd Stories about Animalfl : told in Short and Easy Words. 

Our Home in the liiarsh Land, or Days of Auld Lamo Synb. 
By E. L. F. 

Scripture Histories for Little Ohildren. With Sixteen Illustrationa 
by John Gilbebt. 
Contents :— The History of Joseph — History of Moses — ^History 
of our Saviour— The Miracles of Christ. 

Sold separately Qd each, plain ; Is. coloured. 

Secret of Wrezford (The), or Stella Desmond's Seobet. By 
Esther Cars. 

Story of Jack and the Giants. 35 Illustrations by Riohabd Dotle. 
Stories of Julian and His Playfellows. Written by his Maioca. 

Tales firom Catland. Dedicated to the Toung Kittens of England. 
By an Old Tabbt. Seventh Thousand. 

Talking Bird (The), or The Little Gibl who knew what was 
GOING TO HAPPEN. By M. and E. Kibby. 

Ten of Them, or The Childben of Danbhubst. By Mrs. R. M. 
Bbay. 

** Those Unlucky Twins I" By A. Lysteb. 

Tiny Stories for Tiny Headers in Tiny Words. 

Tittle Tattle; and other Stories for Children. By the Author of 
"Little Tales for Tiny Tots," etc. 

Trottie's Story Book: True Tales in Short Words and Large 
Type. 

^PP7» or The Autobioobaphy of a Donkey. 

Wandering Blindfold, or A Boy's Tboubles. By Maby Albebt. 



Two Shillings and Sticpence, with Illustrations, cloth 
elegant, or with gilt edges, Three Shillings. 

A Child's Influence, or Kathle^ and heb Gbeat Unolb. By 
Lisa Lookyeb. 

Adventures of Ewei, the Chinese Girl. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gelue). 
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Two Shillings and Sixpence each — continued. 

Bertrand Da Gneadin, the Hero of Brittany. By Emilb db 
BoNNBOHOSE. Translated by Maboabet S. Jbune. 

Comer Ck)ttage, and Its Inmates, or Tbust in God. By Frances 

OSBOBNB. 

Davenport's (Mrs.) Constance and Nellie, or The Lost Whx. 

„ Onr Birthdays, and How to Impbovb thek. 

„ The Holidays Abroad, or Right at Last. 

Father Time's Story Book for the Little Ones. By Kathleen 
Enox. 

From Peasant to Prince, or Thb Life of Alexander Pbincb 
Menbchikoff. From the Russian by Madame Pietzkeb. 

William Allair, or Running awat to Sea. By Mrs. H. Wood. 



l^wo Shillings and Sixpence each, Illustrated, 

Among the Zulus : the Adyeatures of Hans Sterk, South Afric<in 
Hunter and Pioneer. By Lieut. -Colonel A. W. Dbayson, R.A . 

Boy's Own Toy Maker (The) : a Practical Illustrated Guide to the 
useful employment of Leisure Hours. By E. Landells. 200 

Illustrations. 

Children of the Olden Time. By the Author of '^ A Trap to Catch 
a Sunbeam.** 27 Illustrations. Imperial 16mo. 

Fairy Tales. Published by command of her Bright Dazzlingness 
Gloriana, Queen of Fairyland. By a Soldier of the Queen. 

OirPs Own Toy Maker (The), and Book of Rbcbeation. By £. 

and A. Landells. With 200 Illustrations. 
Little Child's Fable Book. Arranged Progressively in One, Two 

and Three Syllables. 16 Page Hlus. (is. Gd, coloured, gilt edges ^ 
Silly Peter: A Queeb Stoby of a Daft Boy, a Pbincb, and a 

MlLLEB*S Daughteb. By W. NOBRIS. 
Spring Time; or, Words in Season. A Book for Girls. By 

SiDNBT Cox. Third Edition. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF HALF-CROWN BOOKS. 

Cloth deganty fuMy Illustrated. 

African Pets : or, Chats about oub Animal Fbiends in Natal, 
With a Sketch op Kaffib Life. By F. Clinton Pabby. 

Bunchy : or, The Childben of Scabsbbook Fabu. By Miss E. 0. 
pSillips, Author of ** The Orphans," dre. 

Ways and Tricks of Animals, with Stobies about Aunt Maby's 
Pets. By Miss Maby Hoopeb. 
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COMICAL PICTURE BOOKS. 

Two Shillings and Sixpence each, Coloured Plates, 

fancy boards. 

English Struwwelpeter (The): or Pretty Stories and Finny 
Pictures foe Little Children. After the 110th Edition of 
the celebrated German Work, Dr. Heinrich Hoffmann, 
Twenty-sixth Edition. Twenty -four pages of Illustrations. 

Loves of Tom Tnoker and Little Bo-Peep. Written and Illns- 
trated by Thomas Hood. 

Spectxopia, or Surprising Spectral Illusions, showing Ghosts 
everywhere, and of any Colour. By J. H. Brown. 

Upside Down : a Series of Amusing Pictures from Sketches by the 
late W. McCoNNELL, with Verses by Thomas Hood. 



Two Shillings, cloth elegant, with Illustratio7is, or with 
coloured plates, gilt edges. Three Shillings. 

Fanny and Her ISIamma, or Easy Lessons for Children. 

Good in Everything, or Thb Early History of Gilbert 
Harland. By Mrs. Barwell. 

Infbntine Knowledge : a Spelling and Reading Book on a Popular 
Plan. 

Little Lessons for Little Learners, in Words of One Syllable. By 
Mrs. Barwell. 

1ffamnia*s Bible Stories, for her Little Boys and Girls. 

Mamma's Bible Stories (A Seqnel to). 

Mamma's Lessons, for her Little Boys and Girls. 

Silver Swan (The) : a Fairy Tale. By Madame de Chatelain. 

Tales of School Life. By Agnes Loudon. 

Wonders of Home, in Eleven Stories (The). By Grandfather 
Grey. 



Two Shillings each. 

Confessions of a Lost Bog (The). Ropoi*ted by her Mistress, 
Frances Power Cobbe. With a Photograph of the Dog from 
Life, by Frank Haes. 

Home Amusements: a Choice Collection of Riddles, Charades, 
Conundrums, Parlour Games, and Forfeits. 

How to Make Dolls' Furniture and to Furnish a Doll's House. 
With 70 Illustrations. Small 4to. 
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Tioo Shillings each — continued, 

ninstrated Fkiper Model Maker. By E. LAin>Eix8. 

Bhymes and Fictnrai about Bread, Tea, Suoab, Cotton, Ck)AL8, 
A2n> QoLD. By William Newman. Seventy-two Illnstratioiis. 
Price 2a, plain f 3s,6d, coloured, 

*^* Each Subject may be had separately. 6dL plain; Ix. coloured^ 

Scenes of Animal life and Oharacter, from Nature and 
Recollection. In Twenty Plates. By J. B. 4to, fancy boards. 

Sunday Evenings with Sophia, or Little Talks on Great 
Subjects. By L. G. Bell. 

Snrprising Adventures of the Olninsy Boy Gmsoe (The). By 
Charles H. Ross. With Twenty-three Coloured Illastrations. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES. 

Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant^ 

fully Illustrated, 

Angelo; or. The Pine Forest in the Alps. By Geraldinb 

E. Jewsburt. 5th Thousand. 
Annt Annette's Stories to Ada. By Annette A. Salaman. 

Brave Nelly; or, Weak Hands and a Whxino Heart. By 
M.E.B (Mrs. Gellie). Fifth Thousand. 

Featherland; or, How the Birds Lived at Greenlawn. By 
G. M. Fenn. 4th Thousand. 

Hnmble Life: a Tale of Humble Homes. By the Author of 

" Gerty and May," &c, 
Kingston's (W. H. O.) Child of the Wreck : or, The Loss op 

the Rotal George. 

Lee*8 (Mrs. B.) Playing at Settlers; or, The Faogot House. 
Twelve Stories of the Sayings and Doings 

of Animals. 
Little Lisette, the Orphan of Alsace. By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 
live Toys ; or. Anecdotes op our Four-legged and other Pets. 

By Emma Davenport. 
Long Evenings ; or. Stories for mt Little Friends. By Emilia 

Marrtatt. 
Three Wishes (The). By M.E.B. (Mrs. Gellie). 
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Price One Shilling and Sixpence each, cloth elegant, 

Illustrated. 

Always Happy, or, Anecdotes of Felix and his Sisteb Sebena. 
By a Mother. Twentieth Thousand. 

Every-Bay Things, or Useful Knowledge sespeotino the phin- 
dPAL Animal, Vegetable^ and Mineral Substances in 

COMMON USE. 

Grandmamma's Belies, and heb Stories about them. By E. E. 

BOWEN. 

Happy HolidayB : or, Brothers and Sisters at Home. By Emma 
Davenport. New and cheaper Edition. 

Holiday Tales. By Florence Wilford. Author of << Nigel 
Bertram's Ideal," eto. 

Kingston (W. H. G.) The Heroic Wife; or, The Adventures of 
A Family on the Banks of the Amazon. . 

little Boebnck (The), from the German. Illustrated by LossoN. 
Fancy boards (28, coloured). 

Taking Tales for Cottage Homes. In Plain Language and Large 
Type. Four vols. 

May also be had in Two vols., 35. Gd, each ; or in the following 

12 parts, price 4d. each. 

N,B, — JEach Tale is complete in itself. 



1. The Miller of Hillbrook: a Bural 

Tale. 

2. Tom Trueinan, a Sailor ix a 

Merchantman. 
8. Xiohael Hale and hit Family in 

Canada* 
4. John Armstrong, the Soldier. 
6. Joseph Bud^, the Australian 

Shrpheri). 
6. Life Underground; or Dick, the 

Colliery Boy. 



7. Life on the Coast; or the Little 

FiBUER Girl. 

8. Adventures of Two Orphans in 

London. 

9. Eariy Days on Board a Man-of- 

war. 

10. Walter, the Foundling : a Tale of 

Olden Times. 

11. The Tenants of Simnyside Farm. 

12. Holmwood: or, the New Zea- 

land Settler. 



Trimmer's (Dirs.) New Testament Lessoiis. With 40 Engrayings. 



A NEW UNIFORM SERIES OF SHILLING VOLUMES. 

Cloth elegant. Illustrated. 

Among the Brigands, and other Tales of Adventure. New and 

cheaper Edition. Fourth Thousand. 
Christian Elliott: or, Mks. Danveb's Fbizb. By L. N. Comyn. 

New and cheaper Edition. Fourth Thousand. 
Wrecked, Not Lost; or Thb Pilot and his Companion. By the 

Hon. Mrs. Dundas. New and cheaper Edition. Fifth Thousand. 
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THE FAVOURITE LIBRAEY. 

Xew Editions of the Yolumes in this Series are hoing issued, and 
other Volumes hy Popular Authors will be added. 

Cloth elegant^ with coloured frontispiece and title-page, 

One Shilling each. 

1. The Eskdale Herd Boy. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

2. KEra. Leicester's Scho6L Br Chables and i/abt Laiib. 

3. The History of The Bohins. Br Mrs. Trimmer. 

4. Memoir of Boh, The Spotted Terrier. 

5. Keeper's Travels in Search of His Master. 

6. The Scottish Orphans. Br Ladt Stoddabt. 

7. Never Wrong ; or, the Young Disputant ; & It was only in Fun. 

8. The life and Peramhnlations of a Mouse. 
0. The Son of a Oenius. By Mrs. Hofland. 

10. The Daughter of a Genius. By Mrs. Hofland. 

11. Ellen, the Teacher. By Mrs. Hofland. 

12. Theodore; or, The Crusaders. By ^Irs. Hofland. 

13. Bight and Wrong. By the Author of "Always Happy." 

14. Harry's Holiday. By Jefferys Taylor. 

15. Short Poems and Hymns for Children. 



Price One Shilling each, in various styles of binding. 

The Picturesque Primer. 

Fragments of Knowledge for Little Folk. 

Easy Beading for Little Beaders. 

The Nursery Companion. 

TJiese Four Volumes contain about 450 jnctures. Each one being 
complete in itself and bound in an attractive paper cover. 

The Four Volumes bound together form the *' Favourite Picture Book" 

bound in doth, price 5s, 

Anstralian Bahes in the Wood (The) : a True Story told in Rhyme 
for the Young. Price U, boards, U. 6d, cloth, gilt e^es. 

Cowslip (The). Fully Illustrated cloth, Is, plain; U, Od, coloured, 
Daisy (The). Fully Illustrated clotb, Is plain; Is, Get coloured. 
Dame Partlett's Farm. Am Account op the Riches she obtained 
BY Industry, &c. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 



One Shilling each-^ continued. 

Female Christian Names, and theib Teaohinos. A Gift Book for 
Girls. By Mabt E. Bromfield. Clotb, gilt edges. 

Golden Words for Children, from the Book of Life. In English, 
French, and German. A set of Illuminated Cards in Packet. 
Or bound in cloth interleayed, price 2s. 6d, gilt edges. 

Goody Two Shoes: or The History of Little ^Iargery Mean- 
well IN Rhyme. Fully Illustrated, cloth. 

Hand Shadows, to be thrown upon the Wall. Noyel and amusing 
figures formed by the hand. By Henrt Bubsill New and 
cheaper Edition. Twelfth Thousand. Two Series in one. 

Headlong Career (The) and Woefal Ending of Precocious Piggy. 
By Thomas Hood. Illustrated by his Son. Printed in colours. 
Fancy -wrapper, 4to. Or mounted on clotb, untearable, 2«. 

Infant's Friend (The) ; or. Easy Reading Lessons for Young 
Children. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 

Johnny Miller ; or Truth and Perseverance. By Felix Weiss. 

Nine livee of a Gat (The) : a Tale of Wonder. Written and Illus- 
trated by C. H. Bennett. 24 Coloured Engrayings, sewed. 

Peter Piper. Practical Principles of Plain and Perfect Pro- 
nunciation. Coloured Dlustrationa, sewed. 

Plaiting Pictures. A Novel Pastime by which Children can 

construct and reconstruct pictures for themselves. Four 

Series in Fancy Coloured Wrappers. Oblong 4to. 

First Series. — Juvenile Party — Zoolog:ical Gardens — The Gleaner. 
Second Series. — Birds' Pio-nic — Cats' Concert— Three Bears. 
Third Series.— Blind Man's Buff— Children in the "Wood— Snow Man. 
Fourth /S«r»c».— Grandfather's Birthday— Gjnnnasium— Playroom. 

Primrose PUgrimage (The) : a Woodland Story. By M. Betham 

Edwards. Illustrated by Macquoid. Sewed. 

Short and Simple Prayers, with Hymns for the TTse of 

Children. By the Author of "Mamma's Bible Stories." Six- 
teenth Thousand. Cloth. 

Whittington and his Cat. Coloured Illustrations, sewed. 



DURABLE NURSERY BOOKS. 

Mounted on cloth toith coloured plates^ One ShilUnq mch. 

1. Cook Robin. I 3. Damb Trot and Her Oat. 

2. Courtship of Jennt Wren. | 4. House that Jack Built. 

5. Puss in Boots 
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Price Sixpence earh, Plain ; One Shilling, coloured. 

1. Britiflh Anfaialfi. Ist Series. \ 

2. Britiflh AfilmaliL 2nd Series. J 

5. Foreign Aw^tnaV 2nd Series. I viko, 

6. Foreign Birds. ] 

7. The Farm and its Scenes. ' 

8. The diverting history of John Oilpin. 

9. The Peacock at home, and Butterfly's BaU. 

10. History of Joseph. 1 

11. History of Moses. t Dlnstrated by Jomr 
I 12. Life of our Savionr. ( Gilbbbt. 

13. Miracles of Christ J 

His name was Hero. By the Author of *'The Four Seasons.*' 
Frontispiece by Sm W. Caloott, R.A. Super Royal 16mo. 
1 price Is, sewed. 

By tlie Same Author. 
How I became a Governess. 3rd Edit. 2s, cloth ; 2«. 6<f., gilt edges. 
My Pretty Puss. With Frontispiece. Price Qd, 
The Grateful Sparrow: a True Story. Fifth Edition, price 6<f. 

The Adventnres of a Butterfly. From the French of P. J. Stabl. 
Seven Engravings. Price 8dL 

The Hare that Found his Way Home. From the French of P. J, 
Stahl. Second Edition. Price Qd, 



WOEKS FOE DISTEIBUnON. 

A Woman's Secret ; or, How to Make Home Happt. Thirty-third 
Thousand. 18mo, price 6dL 

By the same Author, uniform in size and price. 

Woman's Work ; or, How she oan Help the Sick. 19th Thousand. 

A Chapter of Accidents ; or, The Mothbb's Assistant in Oases of 
BuBNS, Scalds, Cuts, &c. Ninth Thousand. 

Pay to-day, Trust to-morrow ; illustrating the Evils of the Tally 
System. Seventh Thousand. 

Nursery Work ; or, Hannah Bakeb's Fibst Place. Fifth Thousand. 

The Cook and the Doctor; or. Cheap Recipes and Useful 
Remedies. Selected from the three first books. Price 2d, 

Home Difficulties. A Few Words on the Servant Question. 4d. 

Family Prayers for Cottage Homes. Price 2d, 
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HISTOEY. 

Britannia: a Collection of the Principal Passages in Latin Authors 
that refer to this Island, with Vocabulary and Notes. By 
T. S. Cayzbr. niustrated with a Map and 29 Woodcuts. 
Crown 8vo. Price 3«. 6d. 

Tme Stories fh>m Ancient History, chronologically arranged from 
the Creation of the World to the Death of Charlemagne. 
12mo, 55. cloth. 

lbs. Trimmer's Oonoise History of England, reyised and brought 
down to the present Time. By Mrs. Milnbb. With Portraits 
of the Sovereigns. Bs, cloth, 

Ehymes of Boyalty : the History of England in Verse, from the 
Norman Conquest to the reign of Victoria ; with a summary 
of the leading events in each reign. Fcap. 8yo. 2& cloth. 

GEOGRAPHY. 

Be-issne of 

Pictorial Geography, for the Instruction of Young Children. 
Price Is. 6d. ; mounted on rollers 3s. 6d. 

Qaultier's Familiar Geography. With a concise Treatise on the 
Artificial Sphere, and two coloured Maps, illustrative of the 
principal Geographical Terms. l6mo, 3s, cloth. 

Butler's Outline Maps, and Key, or Geoorafhical and Biooba- 
FmcAL ExBROiSES; with a Sec of Coloured Outline Maps, designed 
for the use of Young Persons. By the late William Butler. 
Enlarged by the Author's Son, J. O. Butler. Thirty-sixth 
Edition, Revised 4s. 

Tabular Views of the Geography and Sacred History of Pales- 
tine, AND OF THE TRAVELS OF ST. PaUL. By A. T. WhITB. 

Price Is, sewed. 

GRAMMAR, &c. 

A OompendioQs Grammar, and Philolooioal Hand-Book of thb 
English Language, for the use of Schools and Candidates for 
the Army and Civil Service Examinations. By J. G. Colqu- 
HOUN, Esq., Barrister-at-Law. Fcap. 8vo. Cloth 2s. 6d. 

Darnell, G. Grammar made Intelligible to Children. Being 
a Series of short and simple Rules, -with ample Explanations of 
Every Difficulty, and copious Exercises for Parsing ; in Lan- 
guage adapted to the comprehension of very Young Students. 
New and Revised Edition. Cloth, is. 

Darnell, G. Introduction to English Grammar. Price Sd, 
Being the first 32 pages of << Grammar made Intelligible.'' 
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GRAMMAR— cow/inwerf. 

Darnell, T. Paising Siiiiplified : an Introduction and Companion 
to all Grammars; consistinsr of Short and Easy Rules, with 
Parsing Lessons to each. Price Is. cloth. 

Loveohilds, Kra. The Child's Grammar. 50th Edition. 9 J. cloth. 

A Word to the Wise, or Hints on the Current Improprieties 
OF ExntESSiON IN Writing and Speaking. By Parrt 
G WYNNE. Sixteenth Thousand. 18mo, price 6d, sewed; or 
Is. cloth, gilt edges. 

Harry Hawkins's H-Book; showing how he learned to aspirate 
his h'b* Eighth Thousand. Sowed, price 6d. 

Prince of Wales's Primer (The). With 340 Illustrations hy 
J. Gilbert. Price 6d. 

Darnell, G. Short and Certain Road to Reading. Being a Series 
Easy Lessons in which tbo Alphabet is bo divided as to enable 
the Child to read many pages of Familiar Phrases before he has 
learned half the letters. Cloth, 6(L ; or in Four parts, paper 
covers, l^l. each. 

Sheet Lessons. Being Extracts from tVo above, printed in very 
large, bold type. Price, for the Set of Six Sheets, 6d. ; or, 
neatly mounted on boards, 85. 



ARITHMETIC and ALGEBRA. 

Darnell, G. Arithmetic made Intelligible to Children. Being 
a Series of Gradually Advancing Exercises, intended to 
employ tho Reason rather than the Memoiy of the Pupil ; with 
ample Explanations of Every Difficulty, in Language adapted 
to the comprehension of very young Students. Cloth, Is, Gd, 

** This work may be had in Three parts — Part I., price 6rf. 
Part II., price ydl Part III, price 6dl A KEY to Parts II 
and III., price Is. (Part I. does not require a Key.) 

Cayzer, T. S. One Thousand Arithmetical Tests, or The 
Examiner's Assistant. Specially adapted, by a novel arrange- 
ment of the subject, for Examination Purposes, but also suited 
for general use in Schools. With a complete set of Examples 
and Models of Work. Price Is, 6d, 

Key ^th Solutions of all the Examples in the One Thousand 
Arithmetical Tests. Price 4^. 6d. cloth. The Answers only, 
price Is. 6d. cloth. 

One Thousand Algebraical Tests ; on the same plan. 8vo, price 
25. 6d cloth. 

Answers to the Algebraical Tests, price 2s. 6d. cloth. 
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ARITHMETIC, Ac.— continued. 

Theory and Fnotioe of the Metric Syvtem of Weights and 
Measnreg. By Prof. Leonb Levi, F.S.A., F.S.S. Sewed Is, 

EasentialB of Geometry, Plane and Solid (Ihe^, as taught in Ger- 
many and Fi-ance. By J. R. Morell. Numerous Diagrams. 
2s, f cloth. 

Artizan Ckwkery and How to Teach it. By a Pupil of the 
National Training School for Cookery, South Kensington. 
Sewed, price 6d. 



NEEDLEWORK. 

By the Examiner of Needlework to the School Board for London. 

NEEDLEWORK DEMONSTEATION SHEETS 

Exhibit, by Diagrams and Descriptions, the foimation of Stitches in 

Elementary Needlework. The size of the Sheets is 30 x 22 inches. 

Price, 9d. each; or, mounted on rollers and Tarnished, 2s, Qd, 



Grafting Stookine Material... 1 Sheet 

Stocking Web Stitoh 1 ,, 

Trae Marking Stitch 1 

Alphabets for Marking ... 6 
Setting in Gathers or ** Stock- 
ing'^ Knotting or Seeding 
(English Method) 1 






Whip Stitch for Frills, and 
Fern or Coral Stitch ... 1 Sheet 

Henuning, Seaming, and 
Stitching ... •.• ... 1 •! 

Button Hole ... ••• ... 1 ,, 

Fisherman's Stitch for Braid- 
ing Nets ••• • 1 ,t 

Herring Bone 1 „ 

The Demonstration Frame for Class Teaching, with Special Nccdlo 
and Cord. Price complete, 75. 6d, 

Plain Needlework arranged in Six Standards, with Hints for 
the Management of Classes, and Appendix on Simultaneous 
Teaching. Eighteenth Thousand. Price Qd, 

Plain Knitting and Mending arranged in Six Standards, with 
20 Diagrams. Eleyenth Thousand. Price 6d, 

Plain Cutting Out for Standards IV., V., and VI., as now required 
by the Government Educational Department. Adapted to the 
principles of Elementary Geometry. Fifth Thousand. Price Is. 

A set of the Diagrams referred to in the book may be had separately, 
printed on stout paper and enclosed in an envelope. Price Is. 

*^f* These works are recommended in thepMished Code of the 

Educational Department, 



Needlework, Schedule IIL Exemplified and Illustrated. 

Intended for the use of Young Teachers and of the Upper 
Standards in Elementary Schools. By l^Irs. E. A. Cubus, a 
former Head Mistress of the Home and Colonial Training 
School. Cloth limp, with 30 Dlustrations, price Is. 
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" DARNELL'S 
COPY-BOOKS 

FOR BOARD, PRIVATE, & PUBLIC SCHOOLS. 

Adapted to the Grades of the New Educational Code. 

DASNELL'S LAItOE POST COPT-BOOES, 

16 No8^ 6d. eacb. 

The first ten of which have, on ererv alternate line, appropriate and carefully- 
written copies in Pendl-colonred Ink, to he first written over and then imitated, 
the remaining nmnhcrs having Black Head-lines for imitation only, the whole 

ORAnUALLY ADVA>'CING FROM A SIMPLE STKOKE TO A SUPERIOR SMALL HAND. 



No. 

1. Elementary (Strokes, &c.] 

2. Single Letters. 

8, 4. Large Text (Short Words). 

5. Text, I^ugo Text, and Figures. 

6. Round Text, Capitals, and Figures. 

7. Text, Round and Small. 



No. 

8, 9, 10. Text, Round, Small, and 

Figures. 
11, 12. Round, Small, and Figures. 
13, 14. Roimd and Small. 
15, 16. Small Hand. 



DABNELL'S FOOLSCAP COPY-BOOKS, 

24 NOB., oblons» 3d. each, on',tlie same plan; 
or, Superior Paper, Marble Covers, 4cL eaob. 



No. 

1. Elementary (Strokes, &c.) 

2. Single Letters. 

3. 4. Large Text (Short "Words). 

5. Text. Large Text, and Figures. 

6. Text, Round, and Capitals. 

7. Round, Small, and Figures. 

8. Text, Round, and Figures. 



No. 

9. Round, Small, and Figures. 
10, 11. Round and Small. 
12, IS, 15. Round, Small, and Figures. 
14. Round and Small. 
16 to 20. Small Hand. 
21. Ornamental Hands. 
22 to 24. Ladies' Angular Writing. 

DARNELL'S UNIVEBSAL COPT-BOOKS, 

16 N08., 2cL eaob. on tbe same plan. 

If.B, — Contents same aa ** Post Oopy-Books." 

ELEMENTARY FRENCH and GERMAN WORKS. 
Le Babillard: an Amnsing Introduction to the French Language. 

By a Fbjesou. Ladt Ninth Edition. 16 Plates. 2$, cloth. 
Les Jennes NarrateuxB, ou Petits Oontes Morauz. Witk a Key 

to the difficult Words and Phrases. 3rd Edition. 2«. cloth. 
Pictorial French Grammar (The). For the use of Children. By 

Mabin DB LA VoTB. With SOIllus. Royall6mo, 1«. 6<f. cloth. 
Bowbotham*8 New and Easy Method of Learning the French 

Genders. New Edition. 6d, 
Bellenger's French Word and Phrase Book ; containing a select 

Vocabulary and Dialogues. New Edition. Price Is. 

Der Schwatzer, or Thb Pbattleb. An Amusing Introduction to 
the German Language. Sixteen Illustrations. Price 2s. doth. 

GRIFFITH AND FARRAN, LONDON. 
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